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GuutanieontheLfesf . HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


John Brown 


Anount J_\0.000 
Date duly i 492. 


Age 35 


| amualfamium ff 290.60 
A 5% Gold Bond Policy Like This 


will furnish your beneficiary 


A Guaranteed Income 


for 20 years of 5s, payable in Gold, then $10,000 in Cash. 
A Perfect Life Insurance eae 
Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


insurance Company of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





























A Bargain in Music 


4 Slightly Damaged Sets for 
Collier’s Weekly Readers 


We have on hand the final remnant—less than fifty sets—of the last edition 
of the *‘World’s Best Music."’ We prefer to close out these sets at a low price 
rather than hold them over until the 
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or three cents per square foot, in order to close them out. These lots are beau 
tifully situated, close to depot, on opened streets, surrounded by dwellings 


The title is perfect and guaranteed by Title Guarantee Company. 


THIS OFFER IS FOR THE 
MONTH OF JULY ONLY 


If you want to invest in land near New York City, which is growing faste 


absorbing all its present suburbs, of which Cresskill Park is one, 


Such installment or payment in full as you desire 
to make and we will select the best unsold lots 
on the map and send you a certificate by return 
mail 








to $100 per lot 


first choice. If you want a home or have money to invest, now is your oppor 
tunity. It don’t cost much to make the start, and we pledge our word tha’ 


circular. Address 


than any city in the world and evidently will, in a few years, be the largest city 
on the face of the earth, reaching out over a radius of twenty-five miles and 


5 Cents a Week 


One dollar monthly, Can you spare it? We have been instructed to sell 
one-half the lots belonging to a well-known estate in the heart of an incorporated 
village a few miles from New York City, 34 minutes by trains, commutation 
eleven cents, including ferriage, at the low and attractive price of $75 per lot, 


> 


churches and schools, and as fine a body of land as the sun ever shone upon. 


YOU SHOULD REMIT AT ONCE 


On August 1st the price will be increased 


The lots are worth to-day two to four times the price asked, but the esti- 
mate is made that selling one-half the lots will more than quadruple the value of 
the remainder and persons of limited means can be benefited. Of course, some 
lots are worth more than others, so that first applicants will have advantage of 


t 


this offer is genuine and well worth investigation. Call or write for descriptive 


HITCHCOCK LAND IMPROVEMENT CoO. 


244 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 





(Please mention where you saw this advertised) 








fall months. We have reserved the re- 
maining sets for readers of COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY and they will be sold, as 
long as they last, at the cost of making 
and handling. Some of these sets are 
a little soiled from handling in our 
stockroom, but there are no torn pages 
or parts missing. For all practical pur- 
poses they are as good as new. Sign 
and mail us the coupon today, and we 
will ship you a set for examination, and 
if itis not satisfactory you may return it 
tous. You do not buy until you see the 
books. Lovers of music will appreciate 
the opportunity of obtaining this col- 
lection of music at a bargain. 


Library World’s Best Music 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes; 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 

The. work contains 300 instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melo- 
dious, not too difficult, including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. There are 350 best old and new songs, 
duets, trios, and quartets. The volumes are richly illustrated with 400 portraits, man 
of them being handsome chromatic art plates printed in many colors. The wor 
contains 500 biographies of musicians, and more than 100 new and copyrighted selections 
by American composers. It is the most complete collection of music in existence. 


2,200 Pages of Sheet Music 


The volumes are crowded with the best selections for every occasion. There are 
2,200 pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one piece at a time, more 
than $200.00. The volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are specially bound so as to 
open flat at the piano and remain open. In number of pages of sheet music, number of 
biographies, and in number of illustrations, this Musical Library leads all others. In 


Size of Volumes, 9x 1:2 Inches 


the preparation of the work 20 editors and special con’ “tors have assisted. It has 
been endorsed by music-loving people in every E : ‘ing country. 400 com- 
posers are represented, including such world-fam ’ Paderewski, Balfe, 
Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, De Koven, 5 SE an and Handel. 
There are eight volumes in the set, handsomely bouic in half-i: cloth. Size 


of volumes, 9x12 inches—nearly sheet music size. 


Every Home in Which There is a Piano 


should possess this splendid Musical Library. As long as the slight! 
marred sets last they will be sold to CoLLIER’s WEEKLY readers at $19.00 
for sets in half-leather-binding, and $16.00 for cloth binding, and you 
may pay in small payments of $1.00 a month. The amount saved 

















by securing one of the remaining sets is shown by the fact that The 
: : University 
the regular price of sets is $48 and $36. As very few sets are Society 
; : d pe Sar 
left we advise you to order promptly to avoid possible dis 78 Fifth Avenue 
appointment. The coupon will bring you a set for exam- New York 


ination. We feel confident that you will keep the set 
after you have examined it and compared it with 
other collections of music. If, owing to any 
cause, it is not entirely satisfactory, you may 
return it at our expense. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Please send me on approv- 
al, prepaid, a slightly dam- 
aged set of ‘*The World’s 
Best Music’? (reserved for CoL- 
LIER’S WEEKLY readers) in half- 
leather. If satisfactory I agree to pay 
$1 within 5 days and $1 per month 
thereafter for 18 months; if not satisfactory, 
I agree to return the set within 5 days. 


C.W. 7-19. In ordering cloth, change 18 mo. to 15 mo. 
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My QHE MILWAUKEE SENTINEL respect- 
Mm fully submits that as a fevo-cent 
circulation excels a penny cir- 
culation in purchasers; asa 
seven day morning excels a_ six 
day evening circulation in readers; as 
a home and mail circulation excels a 
street and transient circulation in char- 
acter; as varied and cosmopolitan 
circulation excels caste or class circula- 
tion in potency, so 
| HE MILWAUKEE SENTINEL’S circula- 
: fj tion excels in Milwaukee and 
in fl throughout Wisconsin 
HM inrntauntuiti 
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PWR SBIR |S TAMMER 


t of Stammering,” with full particulars | <i 
W BOOK MAILED F ae ci 
Tells all _ Patents and How to Obtain them. pt What to In- ea Ca Senet moplicton Rigel pe 


y postage. Address | 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to Sel 1 Detroit. Mi ch. 
"Inventors. O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 8300 St.yWash., D.C. | LLC@8 School, 9s Adelaide St Detroit. Mich. lowraonewtre 
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HE REPUBLICAN PARTY AT PRESENT PRESENTS 
the strange case of an organization profiting by its own 
misdeeds, 
grant relief to Cuba gave Mr. Roosevelt an opportunity to 


The very refusal of its leaders in Congress to 


appear in one of his most attractive réles and immensely 
enhanced his popularity. Granting that Mr. Roosevelt will 
be nominated for President in 1904, which nobody doubts, 
it would not be an exaggeration for Senator Elkins to boast 
that he is indirectly responsible for the popularity of the can- 
didate and for much of the strength of the party. There is a 
paradox for you. Mr. Roosevelt’s party offends the public, 
but in so doing gives Mr. Roosevelt an opportunity to greatly 
please the public and thus to return to the party more than 
the popularity it threw away. The President spoke to an 
enormous crowd at Pittsburg on the Fourth of July, and was 
greeted with the greatest cordiality. In the course of his 
speech he spoke of his regret that reciprocity had not been 
embodied in statute or treaty, and added, ‘‘But it will be, just 
as sure as fate.’” The means he intends to employ to bring 
about this desirable state of affairs are not apparent, but his 
work may not be so hard when the beet Senators have heard 
from their people. 





HE EVER GLORIOUS FOURTH WAS CELEBRATED 

with great vivacity in our more or less lovely domain be- 
yond the seas. The features of the day were the proclama- 
tion of amnesty to all but our incorrigible fellow citizens, the 
Moros—if that’s the name of the rascals—and the announce- 
ment that the war is over and Peace, with her attendant train 
of Plenty, Industry and Domestic Joys, is at hand. The man 
who seems to enjoy the amnesty least of all is Aguinaldo. 
The patriot is said to be afraid to go out in Manila lest some 
friend of a man whom he once lightly caused to be killed 
should put a knife unde: his fifth rib. It is a mournful situa- 
tion when this eager but unlucky hero must ask to be kept in 
jail because of the blindness of his countrymen to the bless- 
But it is the common 
lot of patriots. It is said that 
he may pay a visit to this country. If he does, he will be 
received kindly in all parts of the land and with demonstra- 
tions of high regard in the neighborhood of Dedham, Mass. 


ings he attempted to secure for them. 
The Gracchi and Aguinaldo. 





UT ALL IS NOT HAPPINESS IN THE ‘‘JEWELS OF 
the Pacific,’’ notwithstanding the political comforts of the 
people. For one thing the cholera is increasing in a most 
alarming manner. 
since last November, with seven thousand deaths, and the 
fear prevails that the experience of 1882 will be repeated 
when the plague destroyed the people of the archipelago by 
the hundreds of thousands. It is quite possible that cases of 
cholera will be brought to this country during the summer by 
troops returning from the islands, but fortunately modern 


sanitary science knows how to deal with this terror, and there 


Ten thousand cases have been reported 


is hardly any danger that the disease will gain a foothold in 
any part of our national domain where the Constitution is in 
force and the water supply is pure. The ease with which the 
authorities restricted the epidemic to Hamburg—which paid 
the penalty for carelessness about its drinking water—in 1892 
was good proof that a plague that once would sweep around 
the world in a year is no longer to be regarded as a menace 
to civilized nations. 





HE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN JUDGE TAFT AND 

the Vatican on the question of expelling the friars from 
the Phihppines have proceeded with patience and good. 
nature on both sides and have given the onlookers an op- 
portunity of studying .two opposite but equally elfective sys- 
tems of diplomatic training. Judge Taft’s-mission is a difficult 
one, It is not merely a case of carrying a bag of money to 
Rome, laying it down on Cardinal Rampolla’s little desk and 
bidding him distribute it among the dispossessed ecclesiastics. 
The Vatican is obliged to consider a good many complications 
before deciding what shall bedone. The orders are powerful 
in Roman polities; precedents of this sort are dangerous; the 
feelings of Spain and Austria, both powerful friends of the 
Chureh, must be taken into account. But eventually, no 
doubt, the friars will be disposed of in a manner agreeable 
to the wishes of the people of this country and not injurious 
to the dignity of the Church. And when Judge Taft comes 
home, he will know more about the old diplomacy and Car- 
dinai Rampolla will know something about the new. 





ORD SALISBURY, WHOSE ALOOFNESS FROM HIS 
political allies and indifference to public affairs have been 
growing since the death of his wife, probably will retire from 
the Premiership of Great Britain in the course of the next six 





months, At least this is the common report in London. His 
successor will be Mr. Balfour, but no one in England consid 
ers Mr. Balfour strong enough or industrious enough to man- 
age a party that is showing marked signs of rebelliousness. 
Then comes Mr. Chamberlain’s long-awaited opportunity. 
At present the Colonial Secretary is engaged in an attempt 
to bring about his old project for closer relations between the 
colonies and the mother country. He has held confereuces 
with the colonial premiers now in London from which may 
grow some arrangement in line with his theories. The 
opposition to any departure from a free-trade policy is the 
chief obstacle to the settlement. It is plain that an ar- 
rangement not based upon reciprocal concessions in the 
matter of tariff duties would be of small account and such 
concessions must be in the nature of a qualified acceptance 
of a policy of protection. Mr. Chamberlain himself has no 
scruples on this score. 
herence to economic pedantry, to old shibboleths, we are to 


The other day he said: ‘If by ad- 


lose those opportunities of closer union which are offered us 
by our colonies, if we are to put aside occasions now within 
our grasp, if we do not take every chance in our power to 
keep British trade in British hands, I am certain that we 
shall deserve the disasters which will infallibly come upon 
us.’? The ‘‘economic pedantry,’’ ‘fold shibboleths’’ 
mean free trade, of course. But on this point a majority of 
the British public are not agreed with Mr. Chamberlain. 


the 


Per- 
haps they are moving in his direction, but if they are the move- 
ment is by no means enthusiastic. 

N VENEZUELA THE REVOLUTION THAT HAS BEEN 

simmering for nearly a year has begun to boil. The revolu- 
tionary army is led by Manuel Matos, a very rich man, and 
money seems to be as useful in the patriotic movements of 
that ideal republic as it is elsewhere. President Castro has 
taken the field in person, after exploding a proclamation that 
does honor to his training in rhetoric. ‘*Anarchy,’’ he says, 
‘thas set its claws into the entrails of the nation, but I shall 
strangle it with energy. I take the field. 
into the scene of operations my enthusiastic faith, my in- 


I go to transfer 


It will now be 
seen that with the aid of my services, linked with those of my 
soldiers and the fidelity of my fortune, I shall draw peace for 


vincible activity and my personal direction. 


the nation from the burning bosom of war.’’ And this means 
that Castro is not yet ready to join that picturesque colony 
of retired South American dictators who help to decorate 
Paris with.the money stolen from their people. We do not 
know enough about Sefior Matos to warrant us in giving him 
a ‘‘character,’’? but he would have to be a pretty poor lot not 


to be better than Sefior Castro. 





\ ine NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS THE OTHER 

day handed down a curious decision in a curious case. A 
manufacturing company had used the photograph of a girl of 
eighteen for advertising purposes without obtaining her con- 
sent or the consent of her guardian. She sued for damages 
and the learned court decided against her on the ground that 
the picture was exact, which was the very reason she ob- 
jected to it. If it had been maccurate she would have ground 
for action but no human reason for suing. The court, through 
Chief-Justice Parker, completely upset the ‘‘right of privacy” 
as a principle of New York law. The court practically decided 
The truer 
But one of the hopes of hu- 
manity is that courts sometimes reverse themselves. As march- 


that any one’s face may be any one else’s fortune. 
the picture, the less the offence. 


ing more closely in step with the general notion of the duty of 
courts in the protection of the weak against the strong, we are 
glad to quote the dissenting opmion by Judge Gray: ‘'The 
proposition is to me an inconceivable one that these defen- 
dants may, unauthorizedly, use the likeness of this young 
woman upon their advertisements as a method of attracting 
widespread public attention to their wares and that she must 
submit to the mortifying notoriety without right to invoke the 
preventive power of a court of equity.”’ 





UR DISTINGUISHED FELLOW COUNTRYMAN, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, has been paying the customary 
At Kiel he re- 
ceived the Kaiser on his yacht and took lunch on the Kaiser’s 


visits of courtesy to his fellow potentates. 


yacht. We shall not know what passed between the two emi- 
nent persons until the Kaiser tells, for Mr. Morgan is senten- 
tious as a man must be who works and rules within hearing 
of the wide-awake ears of Wall Street. ‘‘I have nothing to 
“*T met the Kaiser and liked him.” 
In Berlin the great financier was the object of open-mouthed 


say,’’ he told a reporter. 


attention from the populace. Crowds gathered at the hotel to 
see him arrive and stared at him when he went out to take 
. 


the air. And well they might. He is a much more interest- 
ing, able and powerful person than most of the kings and 
princelings that command the attention of the people of 
dislikes 


politics; is a very unpracticed politician, as his failure in a 


Berlin on occasions. Fortunately ‘for them, he 
recent attempt to influence Cougress and the President may 
attest, For what would happen to the balance of power if 
he should turn his genius for reorganization and consolida- 
tion into political channels?) What would rivers, mountains, 
reichslands, buffer states, prejudices, languages, religions and 
frontiers be to a man who claps a dozen railways, steamship 


lines or steel mills together with a flourish of the pen? 





ING EDWARD’S RECOVERY HAS BEEN MORE 

rapid than any one expected, and it is entirely likely that 
he will soon be as ‘‘fit’? as he was before his illness, or even 
better than he was. This is a frequent experience in such 
cases. The care a man receives under the watchful eye of 
the doctor and the complete freedom he enjoys—or doesn’t— 
from the intoxication of modern food and drink does more for 
him than a course of treatment at Carlsbad. This is not meant 
as a recommendation to the gouty and plethoric to contract ap- 
pendicitis and be carved by the surgeon. Most people, not 
unnaturally, would prefer a part cure by less heroic remedies, 
But if one has to bear a capital operation, there is always 
comfort in the thought that recovery may be attended by a 
of the 
It is a case of enforced application of the ‘eure by 


renewal of vigor and a quite pleasant ‘‘toning-up’ 
system, 
starvation”’ that has been so highly recommended by Dr. 
Mark Twain, 





Ek FEEL BOUND TO SAY THAT NO VERY GREAT 

moral lesson is conveyed in the illustrious patient’s rapid 
recovery, for it disappoints (we mean, of course—disproves 
the theory of) every one (including the writer) who predicted 
that King Kdward’s large, free and temperamental life would 
tell heavily against him in the battle. As a matter of vera- 
cious record it has not told at all, apparently. He has come 
through as easily as if he had emulated rather Edward the 
At all 
events, his recovery has been the subject of sincere rejoicing 


Confessor than Charles II. among his predecessors, 


in every part of the world, even in Paris, where, if he is hated 
for his race, he is admired for his agreeable personal manners 
and for certain traits that a Frenchman holds in affectionate 
regard. During his illness, if he has not had much chance to 
bear himself like a king, he has managed to bear himself like 
aman, All reports, from the official statements of his attend- 
ants to the gossip of the clubs, agree in remarking on his for- 
titude under pain and his steadiness in danger. 


deafened, hurled over precipices and blown up by dyna- 
mite since June, 1900, when the construction of the rapid 
transit subway began, are mildly rejoicing because the work 
of excavation seems to be approaching an end. During that 
period the city has presented at times a very good imitation 
of the bad lands of Dakota, with a small voleano exploding 
every hour or two. No wonder sensitive persons began to 
doubt whether any ‘improvement’? was worth such an ex- 
pense to the nerves and happiness of a great community. 
With the com- 
pletion of the excavation the most disagreeable part of the 


But there is promise of better days ahead, 


big job is done and all that remains is to put in the masonry 
and steel, and restore the streets. The contractor promises 


that the trains will be running before January, 1904. 


OT SINCE THE DAYS WHEN THE INSANE DES-~ 

perado Charlie Rand terrified whole counties in Southern 
Illinois has there lived such an outlaw as the wild creature 
Tracy, who for nearly a month has held at bay sheriffs’ 
posses, militia and vigilante committees in the State of Wash- 
ington. He escaped from the penitentiary after killing three 
of the guards, and by great daring and really marvellous eun- 
ning and marksmanship has held his freedom against thou- 
sands of pursuers, now appearing in a woodsman’s shanty to 
take toll at the muzzle of his gun, now racing across Puget 
Sound in a stolen launch, now lurking in a graveyard on the 
outskirts of Seattle. Up to the present moment he has killed 
nine men and wounded many others. It is hard to conceive 
at first how one man can become a figure of terror to a whole 
resolute com@unity, how his outlawry can last for even a day ; 
but the ‘‘bad man’’ of the West, with all the strength, endur- 
ance and acuteness of the insane, is a hard proposition even 
for the border sheriff who is looking to kill him, but always 
has a sage thought for his own safety. One thing is certain, 
though—that he will be taken dead or alive. The “‘alive’’ is 


added for euphony. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT OPENS THE CAMPAIGN 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PITTSBURG PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY , 


















































4 BY JAMES H. HARE 


President Roosevelt Addressing a Concourse of 200,000 People at Schenley Park, Pittsburg, July 4, 1902 


As the guest of honor at the celebration of Independence Day in [ittsburg, President Roosevelt addressed a tremendous audience—fully 200,000 people—at 
Schenley Park. The President expressed his belief that Congress will surely come to the aid of Cuba. He then praised Attorney-General Knox for his ‘Ounce 
of performance greater than a ton of promise,” in meeting the problems caused by the growth and concentration of great individual and corporate fortunes. 
‘“‘To meet which problems, new legislation is needed—some through municipalities, some through states, some through the national government; but 
above all, we need honest and fearless administration of the laws as they are on the statute books, laws in the interest neither of the rich as 
such nor of the poor as such, but in the interest of exact and equal justice to all alike.’”? This was practically the opening of the campaign 
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CURIOUS PEOPLE OF THE CANAL COUNTRY 


EARLY half a century ago, Walker, the American 
N filibuster, conducted his ill-fated expedition into 
Nicaragua. It was a sort of Jameson raid. Had 
he been successful in securing control of the country, the 
United States Government might have recognized his con- 
quest and added Nicaragua to other outlying possessions, 
thus destroying the integrity of Central American territory 
which exists to this day as it has existed since the North 
American continent was politically subdivided. 

As it was, the expedition failed. Walker was sacrificed to 
international courtesy, and a discreet silence prevailed at 
Washington as to what might have happened had things 
been otherwise. This was the only armed invasion of 
Nicaragua ever made by the people of the United States. 
Should an isthmian canal be built across Nicaragua, instead 
of Panama—or even as well as Panama—a political and com- 
mercial situation would result that would be more effective in 
extending the power and influence of the United States in the 
territory adjacent to the waterway than the most successful 
military coup possible. 

The Liberal party welcomed Freebooter Walker to Nica- 
ragua, The Conservatives drove him and his followers to 
death and destruction. The Liberal party is in power to- 
day, and its leaders now welcome every prospective Ameri- 
can concessionaire, take his money in return for permission 
to do some intangible thing in the far-distant future, spend 
it in perfecting their control upon the country, and wait 
eagerly but confidently for the next rainbow-chaser with a 
liberal supply of that scarcest of all commodities in Nica- 
ragua, real money. ak ; 

_ The government of Nicaragua is a military despotism mas- 
querading under the name of a republic. It takes money to 
keep up an army, however; hence there is a commercial side 
to the military control. The credit of the country is bad. 
The silver money goes for its bullion value, and government 
paper money is something to be wary of, to be bargained for 
if needed, the necessities of the moment governing the rate of 
exchange, which is generally about three or four paper dollars 
for one of gold. ' ; 

The people of Nicaragua are of Indian, Spanish and negro 
blood. Asa rule, they are rather larger than the Mexicans, 
and have a fiercer and more aggressive look and manner, 
The Indian type is flat-faced and dull of expression. The 
Spanish type is dark, has high cheekbones, quick, restless 
eye, and a rather gracefal and brigandish way of draping the 
cloak and wearing the broad-brimmed hat. The negro is un- 
mistakable when a full-blood, and leaves a strong mark on the 
mixture with Indian or Spanish blood. The hair generally 
tells the ancestral story. Most of the negroes are found on 
the east coast, which is easy of access from Jamaica and 
other islands of the West Indies. 

The natives of Nicaragua view the stranger with a sort of 
haughty and even contemptuous indifference, — They give the 
impression of a cruel and warlike people, difficult to keep 
in order and aggressive in maintaining the integrity of their 
territory. They are a strange contrast to the people of 
Costa Rica, for the latter are the most peaceful and gentle 
of all Central Americans. In Costa Rica, beauty among the 
women is very general. In Nicaragua, even a fairly good- 
looking woman is extremely uncommon in any class, rich 
or poor. ' aa ; 

Nearly every one carries arms of some description—a rifle, 
a revolver, knife or machete; and, while there is little need 
of them on the high roads of travel, a tourist going for a 
horseback ride in the iaterior or any distance from officers 
of the law is urged to make a display of a revolver at least, 
to indicate his ability to defend himself. The only danger is 
from highway robbery, as bandilti are plentiful. The wealthier 
natives generally go well armed and ofttimes in travelling 
through the country take with them an armed escort. In all 
places of importance a detachment of the nondescript Nica- 
raguan army is stationed. The soldiers are officered by 
friends of the President, men of some education and eon- 
siderable manner, but the rank and file are conscripts upon 
whom close watch is kept to prevent desertion. 

Sorinto, the main entrance on the west coast, is one of the 
best harbors of the Pacifie side. A small lighthouse marks 
one side of the narrow entrance, and as the steamer salutes 
with three whistles a man ashore beats with a stick on one 
of the iron pillars of the lighthouse to acknowledge the 
signal, ‘The defences of this harbor consist of a few old 
cannon which may have been left there by Walker but which 
look as if they were of even older vintage and may have been 
brought here by the Spaniards several hundred years ago. As 
the steamer proceeds up the channel, a sharp turn to the left 
brings into view a pretty little village, almost hidden in palm 
leaves and cocoanut trees, but above all towers the belfry of 
the mevitable church, the centre of all social, political and 
even commercial life in the Central American republics. As 
the vessel comes to anchor, it is surrounded by a swarm of 
native canoes, seeking fares to the shore. Very few for- 
eigners make their permanent residence in Nicaragua, A 
few Englishmen, of course, for they are everywhere; a few 
Germans and a few Frenchmen. In the effort to make my- 
self agreeable after landing, I remarked to a chance English 
acquaintance: " 

**You have a pretty town here.” 


By J. D. WHRELPLEY 


He looked at me with a pitying glance. ‘‘From the sea, 
perhaps,”’ he said quietly, ‘‘but you may thank God in your 
prayers that you do not live here,’’ and he heaved a weary 
sigh of disgust and unrest. 

The Englishman was justified in his criticism, for Corinto 
is a small town and under the beautiful palms there is noth- 
ing but squalor, dirt and unhealthfulness. The town has a 
little war history of its own of quite recent day, for it was 
but a few years ago that England sent five big warships into 
the harbor and demanded redress for injury to a British sub- 
ject. The natives did not care much for the town anyway, 
which is not surprising, so they prepared to retreat, leaving 
it in the hands of the British navy. 

Just back of Corinto, the railroad on its way to the interior 
crosses a little bay or inlet, and plans were laid for every one 
to board the train and leave the next morning. The Nica- 
raguans had considerable sport in advance over the discomfi 
ture of the English which was to come. In the meantime, 
some venturesome English lieutenant had been prospecting 
in a small boat aid making a few soundings. He discovered 
that the bay behind the town was navigable for large vessels. 
In the morning the train left Corinto according to schedule, 
but when the bridge was reached, to the dismay of the re- 
treating forces, there lay a British war vessel with her guns 
trained on the rickety structure over which the train was 
expected to pass. The population of Corinto returned to 
town and surrendered the city without firing a shot. The 
British tars furnished the native band with the musie of 
““God Save the Queen,’’ and the band with feverish haste 
learned to give a very fair rendition of the air and played it 
morning, noon and night for some time thereafter, The 
wholesome respect thus inculeated was shown quite recently 
when a reception was given to a newly arrived German diplo- 
mat. To the latter’s astonishment, as he set foot upon the 
Corinto pier the Nicaragua band struck. up ‘‘God Save 
the Queen’? and everybody took his hat off until it was 
finished. The Corinto people still remember the warship 
which came in the night and so mysteriously sailed in 
behind the town. 

The hotel at Corinto is typical of all the hotels in the coun- 
try towns. Downstairs a large general room—which is office, 
saloon and parlor—and a dining-room and a kitchen. In the 
centre of the house the usual open court, which is used as a 
dining-room in fair weather. Upstairs are the bedrooms, 
each opening upon an inside and an outside gallery, and in 


the gallery in front of each room is a grass hammock for the 


noon siesta. The beds are canvas cots with one sheet and a 
pillow, everything enveloped with the much-needed mosquito 
netting. There is more life at night than there is in the day- 
time, and the traveller, unaccustomed to the racket, will have 
much difficulty in getting sleep, what with the noise made by 
the servants, the arriving and departing of guests, and the 
squeaking of pigs as they are beaten with sticks to keep them 
out of the rooms below. It is a relief to escape in the morn- 
ing to a very fair-looking railroad car of American make, 
which, drawn by an American-made engine, makes the jour- 
ney to the interior, All of the rolling stock is imported from 
the United States, but the dirt which is allowed to accumu- 
late therein is of purely native origin. 

The first city of any size at which the train from Corinto 
stops is Chinandaga, the erstwhile capital of that evanescent 
political dream, ‘‘The Greater Central American Republic.” 
The Great Republic, or the ‘‘United States of Central 
America,’’ never lasts, long enough to bring the officials 
thereof to Chinundaga, so it has never shown the stimulus 
of this new life. Its honors have so far existed on paper 
only, and will always. As the train proceeds toward Lake 
Managua unmistakable evidences of earthquake disturbances 
are seen everywhere, Jt was but a short time ago that every 
building in this section of the country, except those of the 
most stable character, was damaged to a more or less extent. 
North of the railroad the cone-shaped mountains of Viejo and 
Telica tower to a height of nearly five thousand feet. They 
are extinct volcanoes, though they smoke and rumble omi- 
nously at times even now. 

The natives do not seem to have much artistie instinct, nor 
do they make many things peculiar to the country. In some 
parts of the country interesting relics of a previous and more 
advanced civilization have been found, but the modern con- 
fines his work to the simplest forms. Agriculture is primi- 
tive, as are the implements with which it is carried on. Handi- 
work is confined to the simple ornamentation of the ‘‘jicaras,”’ 
or gourd dishes, the making of a few straw goods and the sim- 
plest form of pottery. The most adept of them all are the 
Rivas Indians, who carve cocoanut shells quite ingeniously. 
The natives near Messiah make a few clay images which ap- 
parently represent all that is left of the real artistic ability of 
their ancestors who worked in clay. 

For many miles out on the Pacific Ocean and from nearly 
any part of western Nicaragua can be seen the great voleanic 
mountain of Momotombo. A delicate wreath of smoke issues 
from the crater at its peak. It is a bare cone except for some 
shrub timber encircling the base, and, like the people over 
whom it stands guard, a revolution is always, brewing in its 
heart. Lake Managua is a fine body of water, nearly circular 
and about thirty miles in diameter. It has several little green 
islands, one of them called Momotombito, or Little Momotombo. 


Momotombito has not yet developed any vicious habits and 
does not even smoke. On one of my journeys through Nica- 
ragua I arrived in Managua, the capital, the day before Christ- 
mas. People were in their best clothes, and every house, no 
matter how poverty-stricken, had some little attempt at deco- 
ration which relieved the absolute squalor which marks the 
habitation of the average Nicaraguan. That night, which 
was Christmas Eve, the little foreign colony gathered at the 
hotel and toasted all the rulers of the earth as represented by 
the varied nationality of those present. On the street outside 
the natives were celebrating in their own way, and a proces- 
sion with torches came from the church and paraded the city 
until midnight. It was a noisy mob in the centre of which 
was a Virgin carrying a doll representing the Christ child 
which was born that night. 

An elaborately worked canopy was held over her head by 
four maidens, who also carried candles in their bands. The 
girls were surrounded by a mob of men carrying torches 
The progress of the march was marked by ascending rockets, 
and many of the crowd were noisy with too much native 
liquor. Every once in a while a blockade resulted from a 
drunken altercation in the middle of the street. There 
little reverence, for the Virgin and the Child were often seri- 
ously jostled, and the peoplé seemed more intent upon a good 
time than upon paying tribute to the Lord of Hosts, whose 
presentment was supposed to be in their midst. The police 
regarded the affair with indifference. It was a curious sight 
and significant of many things in the life of this people, nearly 
all of these things being drags upon their civilization. 

The next day was Christmas, and in the morning business 
proceeded as usual, but in the afternoon nearly the entire 
population attended the cock-fights going on in various parts 
of the city. One of them was dignified by the presence of 
President Zelaya, who bet ten dollars ‘on every battle, and 
was lucky, as he generally is. In the morning the great 
market-place was in full operation. It is a very large build- 
ing, occupying an entire block, and has a big court in the 
centre, The fruits are various, the meats likewise, and all 
are put up in novel way, not the least tempting to American 
tastes. There were numerous venders of cheap and tawdry 
German-made trinkets, mostly gilt. There is plenty of strong 
but good tobacco raised in Nicaragua, but the cigars and 
cigarettes are of the crudest manufacture. It is in these 
markets of the Central American republics that the life of 
the countries can best be seen and understood, and they 
possess a tremendous fascination for any one who can look 
upon them understandingly. 

The climate of Managua is bad and it is a very unhealthy 
city. In the rainy season the streets are muddy and the 
fever is everywhere. In the dry season the dust is several 
inches deep in the streets, and the entire population gasps 
for breath and suffers from the most profound depression of 
spirits in fear of the climate. Even the residents of the place 
make no attempt to find excuse for the conditions which pre- 
vail, except to protest against a government which spends 
nothing for the people and everything to perpetuate the 
power of those in control, There are beauties in the sur- 
roundings, and a few who ean afford it have built summer 
places, or ‘‘tincas,’’ in the suburbs near the shores of Lake 
Managua. These have been planted with young cocoa palms 
and other tropical plants and will in time make very beautiful 
resorts. The view of the lake is fine, and one can always 
have sport on the banks, shooting at the enormous alligators 
which every few moments make their appearance at the 
water’s edge 

Between Managua and Grenada lies a well-tilled and fertile 
stretch of country. Grenada is quite the most foreign-looki: ¢ 
city in this part of the isthmus, Shaken by earthquakes and 
ravaged by fire, it has acres of ruins and miles of street’ prac- 
tically deserted. The city is not in favor with the present ad- 
ministration of the republic, as it is the hotbed of the opposi- 


Vas 


tion party. The city offices are filled with friends of the 
President and there is constant friction with the population. 
In all social gatherings the city officers and the officers of the 


military garrison are severely excluded, One mght, when I 
was there, a dance was given by the best people of the town, 
and to this dance were invited nearly all of the foreign colony, 
which, however, is not large at Grenada. The commandante 
of the garrison was not invited, and to even matters up he 
raided the gathering. The women were driven into a corner 
by soldiers with bayoneted guns and all the men present were 
taken off to jail, leaving the women to get home the best they 
might. 

From Grenada to the Atlantic coast the journey is all by 
water, first across Lake Nicaragua and then down the San 
Juan River to Greytown.» This is an interesting part of the 
trip, but the traveller is not brought into contact with the life 
of the country as he is in travelling overland. The journey 
from the Pacific to the Aulantie across Nicaragua by the way 
of this old and long-established trail is one which will give 
an excellent idea of the character of all the Central American 
countries, of which Nicaragua is probably the worst governed 
and the most backward, but to Americans the most interest- 
ing, in view of the possible construction of an isthmian canal. 
It may not be long before the people of the United States are 
more or less intimately acquainted with the resources of the 
country and the peculiarities of the people. 
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Literally a Case of “Ashes to Ashes’’—Cremating a Victim of the Asiatic Cholera at Nueva Caceres 











ASIATIC 'CHOLERA IN THE PHILIPPINES 


has certainly again been verified in regard to the 
natives of Southern Luzon, and especially those who 
live in the province of Camarines Sur. 

Immediately following the revolution against the Spaniards, 
which cost the Filipinos so much blood and treasure, came the 
first expedition of the Americans, This continued state of 
war left these people with little more than their land and 
cattle. Then came the ‘‘Surra,”’ as it has been lately termed, 
which has practically exterminated in this district the natives’ 
most valuable animal, the carabao; to say nothing of the loss 
of innumerable droves of horses and herds of cattle. Last, and 
as the crowning misfortune, the Asiatic cholera has crept into 
the very heart of the villages, strewiug its path with victims. 

It was about the 20th of March that a certain boat arrived 
from Manila, the chartered army transport Castellano. Three 
days later a case of cholera was discovered by one of the army 
surgeons. The victim was a member of this boat’s crew. 
Immediately steps were taken to quarantine the boat and all 
possible precautions enforced at once to prevent an epidemic, 
but the mischief had been done. The second day, three cases 
were discovered in spite of the efforts of the natives to con- 
ceal them. The next, five; and so on, until we have had in 
Nueva Caceres one hundred and sixty cases, with one hun- 
dred and ten deaths. 

The rule of burning every infected house has been rigidly 
carried out, and to this fact, with other drastic sanitary 
measures, is due the great success the surgeons have 
achieved. In infected centres, whole barrios have been 
destroyed and all people who resided therein have been re- 
moved to a detention camp outside the city limits. 

‘A house in the town,”’ says our correspondent, an army 
officer, ‘‘has been used as a cholera hospital; at present 
there are some forty cases therein, all under the care of an 
army surgeon and with army hospital corps men as assist- 


T° OLD PROVERB, that troubles never come singly, 
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ants. There are four wards—two each for men and women. 
In this way the more serious cases are divided from the con- 
valescents. To walk through the rooms and see these suffer 
ing ones in various stages of this terrible malady is enough to 
call forth the tears of any man, even the world-worn man-of- 
arms. 

**As a further precaution, all bodies of those who have 
died are burned, after the custom that prevails in India. It 
was about nine in the evening when we went to a small barrio 
just outside the town to see this grewsome sight. Long before 
our arrival we could see the red glare that lighted the sky, in- 
dicating that the work of cremation had commenced. When 
we were still some hundred yards or more away the pungent 
odor of burning flesh filled the air. There were but four 
bodies in the pyre that night, fewer than usual.”’ 

The native population has become almost panic-stricken. 
Great numbers of them have left the infected parts to live in 
the mountains; the others, less fortunate, who have been 
forced to remain, are thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
the only salvation lies in prayer. In scores of places about 
the town little shrines are erected, decorated with palms and 
ferns, with some sacred picture or cross in the centre. At 
night, all these places are brilliantly lighted with lamps and 
candles. Crowds of natives gather there on bended knees 
to invoke divine assistance in this great hour of peril. 

Then, too, the natives, principally women and children, 
parade the street, each carrying a lighted candle. At stated 
intervals pictures or images of saints, prettily decorated and 
lighted, are borne upon the shoulders of the village maidens, 

As this dread disease, weeks ago, spread beyond Nueva 
Caceres all the world has turned an anxious eye upon the 
Philippines. Every assurance is given, however, that neither 
New York nor San Francisco is endangered, physicians de- 
claring that the distance between these ports and Manila 
makes infection highly improbable. 


Since last November, when the first case of cholera was 


discovered, the total number of cases reported in all prov- 
inces up to July 8 was 10,842, the total deaths 8,078, and 
the number of cases in the army 104, Army officers declare 


that half the story is not yet told, as the disease is now ravag- 
ing the entire archipelago. In Manila alone, the total »vum- 
ber of new cases reported for a single day—July 7—was 50, 
and on the same day there were 30 deaths. As tiie uatives 
will not observe the simple rules of hygiene and sanitation, 
the mortality during the summer will increase. The great 
hope is that the rainy season will begin earlier than usual 
and thus afford some relief. 

Official reports declare that the disease has made inroads in 
the army, scoring more than 100 deaths. The reason given 
for the existence of cholera among the soldiers is ‘‘disobedi- 
ence of sanitary regulations, especially orders concerning eat- 
ing and drinking.’’ During the last few weeks, however, the 
disease has been checked within the ranks of thearmy. ‘*The 
epidemic,’’ say officials of the War Department, ‘thas been 
fought to a standstill in Manila by army medical officers, and 
is making no further progress in the army, but is seriously 
ravaging the native settlements throughout the archipelago.”’ 

Meantime, transports and other craft hailing from these 
islands are now subjected to strict quarantine regulations in 
all American and European ports, while the foe daily 
clutches new victims by the throat, and the cart—dreaded 
as was the tumbril in Paris—carries the sufferers to the 
hospital where American army surgeons—heroes all—labor 
to save those who only the other day were fighting us as 
mortal enemies. Some are saved, others the disease’ has 
stricken so low that medical skill is futile. And so it is 
that from night to night in that far land holocausts illu- 
mine the sky, giving information thus of the passing and of 
the last rites of villagers who have succumbed to Asiatic 
cholera. 














A VACATION TRIP TO THE NORTH POLE 


By WALTER WELLMAN, Arctic Explorer and Correspondent of Collier’s Weekly 


how would an excursion to the North Pole suit 
you? Would it not be pleasant to join a hunting 
party which is to invade the realm of eternal ice and snow 
away up on the top of the earth, killing reindeer, polar bear, 
walrus and seals? It is not impossible. In fact, it is a sum- 
mer jaunt quite within the reach of any one who has about 
three months to spare and a moderate sum of money for his 
share of the expenses. As for actually visiting the North 
Pole, of course that is figurative. But there is no reason in 
the world why a party of Americans should not enjoy their 
summer vacation in the very heart_of the real Arctic region, 
nearer to the Pole than many of the earlier explorers were 
able to get, and so near that at midnight the sun will be seen 
shining near the zenith. 
The prophets tell us that in the generations to come, all 


We JULY begins to siz: le and August to swelter 


northern Africa will be one vast winter resort for Americans 
and Europeans. Why is it not as safe to predict that all 
northern North America will become a summer resort? Even 
now many travellers—those who travel on their own yachts— 
put in at Iceland in summer. 

As a year of preparation is necessary for such an unusual 
vacation, let us assume that the party is organized and pre- 
pared to leave New York about the middle of June or later 
next year, according to the distance to be traversed. Ar- 
rangements have previously been made, of course, for the 
necessary steamer and crew. 

Your chartered steamship is awaiting you at Hammerfest 
or Troms6, near the northern end of the Norwegian penin- 
sula, the former being the most northerly town in the world. 
Probably there will be twenty or thirty of you, and if there 
are any women along that will do no harm, providing you 


have been thoughtful enough to secure a steamer with suffi- 
cient cabin accommodations for so large a party. I do not 
mean the steamer on which you cross the ocean, but the one 
that is to be waiting for you in Norway—the chartered ship 
built for navigating Arctic waters, not large, nor very fast, 
but strong of hull and with an iron prow for forcing the ice 
and a lifting serew and other arrangements specially designed 
for the far-northern business. Such a steamer you can 
charter in Norway, if you speak in time, for about twelve 
thousand dollars for a summer cruise, this paying for the 
ship and crew and coal, and all expenses except your own 
table. 

If you leave New York on the 15th of June you will be 
in London the 22d or 23d. By the 25th or 26:h you will be at 
Bergen, Norway, having crossed the North Sea from Hull ér 
Newcastle in a splendid passenger ship of one of the regular 
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CAPTURE OF THE LAST FILIPINO GENERAL OFFICER 





Either by capture or Surrender, all the important Filipino Generals are now “‘held by the enemy.”’ 
this year, by Lieutenants Alphonse Strebler and Ray D. Hoover. 


Arteche, and his Adjutant, Luceano K. Ortiz. 


leader belongs chiefly to Lieutenant Strebler. 


trap which caught the notorious Malay Dictator. 





General Vicente Lukban was captured on Washington’s Birthday, 
In the photograph, General Lukban is shown sitting with his Secretary, Leo Paldo 
Behind the captives stand their young American captors. The credit for the capture of this dangerous 


Both he and Lieutenant Hoover, who aided in the capture, were formerly sergeants in the Forty- 
third Volunteers. It was as a scout in two campaigns that Strebler acquired the knowledge of Northern Samar which enabled him to lay the 


For this service he has been rewarded with a first-lieutenancy in the regular army 





lines, At Bergen you take one of the ‘‘hurtig-rute’’ (fast-line) 
steamers which skirt the whole coast of Norway. During the 
next five days you will have one of the most delightful cruises 
known to the salt sea. More than half of the eighteen hun- 
dred miles which lie between Bergen and Troms6 or Hammer- 
fest, your clipper steamer, with comfortable accommodations 


aud a fine table, will be in the famous fiords which skirt that 





mountainous coast. Salt but land-locked water will make you 
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eat river, yet you will have the air of the 
; and no matter what the weather you will 
If you have time you may 
» the regular line and take at Bergen, Aalesund or Trond- 


hinkK you are in a 
your nostri 


troubled by seasickness. 





jem one of the smaller steamers which thread the deep and 
still more beautiful fiords which cut for one or two hundred 


miles into the mountains. If you omit this digression you will 
be at Tromsé or Hammerfest about the Ist of July. From the 
moment you leave Bergen you will have twenty-four hours of 
daylight every day, and after you leave Trondjem you will 
soon see the sun at midnight. On arriving at Hammerfest 


you find vourselves as far north as the northern limits of 
‘Alaska and within twelve hundred knots of the North Pole 
itself, Pretty good progress, considering that you are only 
a fortnight out from New York. 

Now, boarding your special steamer and making yourselves 
as comfortable as possible in your cabins, you give orders to 


the skipper to take you to Spitzbergen or Franz Josef Land. 
After telling the skipper where you want to go and’that you 
want to get there as soon as possible, drop the subject. Don’t 
attempt to tell him anything about his part of the job. If he 
encounters drift ice or fog, as he is very likely to do, permit 
him to work his way through it without any instructions from 
you. Probably he will have been at this business for twenty 
or thirty years. He knows all about it. Be patient, and he 
will get you to your destination. It may be necessary to sit 
about in the cabins for one or two days during a dense fog in 
which you can’t see the length of the ship. That is dreary 
work. But when the breeze springs up andthe fog lifts and 
the Arctic sun comes out warm and bright, you will be amply 
repaid for your patience. You will bask in‘the sunshine with 
bare hands and head, and breathe the purest and most: inspir- 
ing and ‘‘respirable’* air in the :world. 

If you have decided upon Spitzbergen, land of romance and 
tragedy, and intimately connected with Arctic exploration for 
two hundred years, you should see its South Cape rising above 
the horizon by the 5th or 6th of July. Soon all the glories of 
Arctic scenery, mountains and glaciers glistening in the sun- 
light, will be spread out like a great panorama before you. 
You will live days of delight, of refreshing, cooling wonder- 
ment and pleasure. By the 10th you should be at the north- 
west point of Spitzbergen, where luckless Professor Andrée 


made his ill-fated balloon ascension. That day or the next, 
should the ice conditions be favorable, you" may trust your 
skipper to take you‘as far north as the eighty-first parallel. 
Thus in the short matter of three weeks you will have travelled 
from New York or Washington, or wherever it is you live, to 
within nine degrees or six hundred and thirty statute miles of 
the North Pole. You will then be much further north than 
Franklin or Kane ever got. You will be nearer the North 
Pole than Lieutenant Peary’s headquarters for several years 
at Etah, Greenland. You will be one hundred and fifty miles 
or more north of Cape Sabine, which Peary. now uses as a 
base and which was the scene of that’dreadful tragedy to 
the Greely party in 1883. You will be seven hundred miles 
north of the most’ northerly part of Alaska. You will be 
within four hundred miles of the furthest north ever at- 
tained by man. But should you cast longing eyes toward 
the Pole and wish to continue your voyage toward the top of 
the earth, your skipper will shake his head: when you speak 
to him about-it. Here the royal road and the fast-and-easy 
journey come to an end. Every:mile made beyond this limit 
is. conquered in pain and danger. Better. let well enough 
alone and turn round at the eighty-first parallel, provided the 
sea has kindly opened enough to permit you to get that far. 

Spitzbergen is worth visiting. There are glaciers to climb, 
and if you are lucky you will find some bears to sloot and 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND “TEDDY, JR.” OFF FOR A RUN 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY THE ILLUSTRATED PRESS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


President Roosevelt and ‘‘Teddy, Jr.,”” as Washington calls the plucky young boy, are often seen together on horseback. 
quite so much as a brisk ride with some fence and ditch jumping in it. 


from his father. 























Nothing pleases President Roosevelt 


“Teddy, Jr.”—as well as his sister, Miss Alice—inherits this taste for out-of-door life 
The brother and sister frequently ride to the hounds at Chevy Chase, near Washington, and, riding with the President when he took 


the French Commander-in-Chief, General Brugere, out for a canter, sat in their saddles like veterans while a terrific thunderstorm drenched them 


to the bone. 
crashing into the carriage. 


“Teddy, Jr.’’ has no fear of horses. 
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perhaps a herd or two of reindeer to chase. If your skipper 
can work your steamer up to the Seven Islands and along the 
coast of Northeast Land—and now and then there is a summer 
in which it can be done with safety—you are almost sure to 
find plenty of bear and a few reindeer in that region, so 
rarely visited by sportsmen. 

Game is still more plentiful in Franz Josef Land, which 
lies far to the east of Spitzbergen. If you decide to go 
directly thither from Hamnierfest it would be well not to 
start from that port before the 10th or 15th of July. The 
Barentz Sea, which you must cross, is usually incumbered 
with heavy drift ice during the first half of the month, and 
little is to be gained by an earlier start. You might take the 
first half of the month for a quick trip to Spitzbergen or to 
Nova Zembla, going on to Franz Josef Land a little later. 
At the worst, you can count upon reaching the shores of this 
Arctic archipelago, now so intimately connected with the 
work of recent and famous Arctic explorers, by the first of 
August. Now employ a fortnight in visiting the old camps 
of Jackson and Nansen, Leigh Smith, Baldwin and Wellman, 
all along the eightieth parallel, threading in and out of such 
of the fiords as chance to be free of ice, going ashore for sport 
and natural history exploration, and you may thus spend the 
moat enjoyable two weeks of your lives. Having experienced 
Norwegian sailors with you, uo great danger need be feared, 


either from storms or ice-pressures. You might get into 
trouble; in an extremity your ship might be crushed, and of 
course it would be awkward for those of you who had busi- 
ness and professional engagements in the United States to be 
compelled to pass a winter up in that country, chafing out 
your souls during the one hundred and twenty-seven days 
without a glimpse of the sun. But the hazs is small, if 
you carefully obey the injunctions of your skipper and do not 
permit the fascinations of the scenery and the sport to detain 
you too long. 

Ten days or two weeks should be the limit of your stay. 
All this time the sun will be so high in the heavens that you 
sannot distinguish the difference between day and night. 
Hence you may put in your time to good advantage. The 
sailors will show you how to kill ice-bear and walrus and 
seal, though the last-named are no sport. The ice-bear will 
give you arun for your money, particularly if you happen to 
get him in close quarters. If possible, take a good pack of 
dogs with you—bulldogs and other courageous beasts that 
are not afraid to bait a bear that can eat them alive if they 
do not keep out of its way. Do not forget your shotguns, 
for in July and August there are plenty of rotges, gulis and 
ducks nesting amid the rocks and feeding in the open waters. 
As for clothing, all you will need is such as you wear in 
America during the winter—good heavy woollen undergar- 


In New York some time ago he was in a runaway and there was danger of an electric car 
The boy “‘sat tight,’’ and the crowd cheered his coolness before it became known that he was the President’s son 


ments, woolen suits, leather boots and mittens of wool also 
Do not permit any one to work off upon you any rubbish in 
the line of furs. 

By the middle of August at the latest you shouid tell your 
skipper to point her nose for Norway. It would be hazard- 
ous to linger longer, though you might be sorely tempted by 
the appearance of open water to the northward to attempt to 
reach the site of the hut where Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant 
Johansen spent the long winter with no other food than that 
which their guns brought them; or the other hut near by 

Paul Bjoervig of the Wellman party heroically slept 

y days and nights by the side of his dead chum, Bert 
Bentzen, whom he had promised not to bury; or even the site 
of the camp, still further north, from which Captain Cagni 
of the Duke of Abruzzi’s party started on his furthest north 
record-making trip. 

By the 22d or 23d of August vou should be at Hammerfest 
and aboard the ‘‘hurtig-rute’’ steamer for the south. The 
first days of September will tind you again in London, and 
if you like you may easily be back at New York before the 
middle of that month, less than a quarter of a year away 
from your desks. If there are thirty of you, and you hav 
managed things right, your summer excursion to the neigh- 
borhood of the North Pole need not have cost you more 
twelve hundred dollars apiece. 
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HE RUSSIAN SECRET POLICE, or the ‘“‘Third 
Section,’ as they are euphemistically called in 
Russia, constitute in the popular mind the 

most mysterious institution of the kind in the world. 
Exaggerated stories about their method and work have 
been told and believed even in foreign police circles, 
and it is the notion of a great many people that they 
are invested with superhuman ability to detect and 
punish crime. So fearful are a number of persons of 
what they consider their arbitrary power, that they 
hesitate about setting foot within the empire in which 
the Secret Police hold sway, doubting whether they 
will ever be allowed to return to their own countries 
again. 

The Chief of the Secret Service declares that this 
department of the police was instituted and is to-day 
in force in order to watch over men and women in the 
empire and out of it who have what the government is pleased 
to consider political intentions upon the Russias. This is as 
far as he will go in a conversation about the duties of his men. 
It has been my privilege to meet the Chief twice, the first time 
several years ago and the second time quite recently, and on 
each occasion it was impossible for me to inveigle him into a 
statement any more elaborate. He is one of the most polite 
men in the world, and talks quite freely about general sub- 
jects, but he is as silent as a stone wall when you ask him 
for detailed information concerning the Secret Service. On 
our second meeting I frankly confessed to him that I was in 
Russia for the purpose of learning all that I could about his 
department, and that I had called on him—well, I think that 
I said, to show him how innocent my intentions were. He 
seemed rather impressed with my frankness at first, and said: 

**Perhaps I can accommodate you; what is it that you want 
to know?’’ 

I took a list of written questions out of my inside coat- 
pocket, and replied that what I wanted to ask was contained 
in the list. 

**Go ahead,’’ said the Chief, settling back in his chair, 
“and read them off.”’ 

*‘Number one,”’ I said, “‘is this: When, why and how was 
the Secret Service of Russia organized?’’ 

he Chief gave me a typical detective’s look, cleared his 
throat, becoming somewhat red in the face during the proc- 
ess, finally smiled, and then said: 

“Have you nothing easier than that, Gospodinn?’’ 

**No; the rest are just as bad, if not worse.”’ 

**Well, under the circumstances, I think you might as well 
stop with that first question; the answer to the second part 
of it you know.’’ Then he paused for a moment, and seemed 
to be in doubt as to what he should say, but he eventually 
deciared that he was glad to have seen me again, hoped that 
my health would remain good, and gave me a peculiarly pro- 
fessional handshake which included a gentle but obvious hint 
that the doorway was mine if I felt inclined to go through it. 

The visit to the Chief was a perfunctory performance, the 
result of which I foresaw before we had so much as ex- 
changed greetings. I went to him because I wanted to have 
another look at his face—the countenances of the Powers 
that Rule and the Powers that Prey interest me in about the 
same way that a rare piece of old china or a valuable coin 
interests the professional collector—and out of curiosity to 
see what he would do with his face while I was putting my 
questions; I got, more or less, what I went for. ij 

The purpose of the investigation in Russia was to learn if 
possible whether the mouthpiece, or the ‘‘squealer,’’ as he is 
called in criminal life, is not at the bottom of most of the 
suecess of the Secret Police. I have never been able to 
believe that there was anything very mysterious in their 
work beyond the fact that they understand particularly well 
how to conceal their sources of information, and since getting 
acquainted with other police organizations I have been almost 
sure that they rely for most of their ‘‘tip offs’’ either on pro- 
fessional or occasional stool-pigeons. Concerning the roman- 
tic secrecy with which the Service has been surrounded there 
is this to be said: Russia itself is to the average person a 
secret. In many respects it reminds me of the United States, 
and there is but little more real secrecy about it, after the 
traveller has worn off a certain strange feeling that may be 
experienced in any foreign land, than there is here at home. 
There is a sham secrecy, however, from one end of the Rus- 
sian Empire to the other, and I explain much of the mystery 
popularly attached to the Secret Service by this spurious ar- 
ticle. Take a certain business man in Russia by way of ex- 
ample. He is as honest as can be in his private life, and is 
levied on right and left for contributions to charitable enter- 
prises, but let him get mixed up in a business deal which in- 
volves the government at St. Petersburg, and he instinctively 
begins to climb back stairs in the buildings of various Minis- 
tries. He claims that he can do more business in an hour on 
the back stairs of such buildings than be can in a day seated 
with the Ministers in their private offices. He has been 
brought up to ‘‘engineer’’ things on the quiet, to grease the 
palms of under officials, and he invariably throws a veil of 
mystery over all his ‘‘government’’ transactions. There are 
thousands of suecessful men just like him in Russia, and 
every one of them wants you to believe that he accomplishes 
things in ways so wonderful and strange that it would really 
take him too long and involve too much risk to explain how 
he succeeds. Pure and simple corruption, in nine cases out 
of ten, is the truth of the whole matter. They don’t like to 
use the word in Russia; they call it ‘*Protection,’’ ‘‘Influ- 
ence,*’ ‘‘Christmas and birthday presents,’* ‘‘For the sake 
of old times,’’ and everything else but the real thing; and 
consequently there has grown up, even in connection with 
the business of the country, a miserable system of secrecy 
and prevarication, Corruption and bribery are popular 


means to an end in the Secret Service, and the men in this 
branch of the police department manipulate their corruption 
fund so skilfully and place their stocl-pigeons so arbitrarily 
that even in Russia there is for all practical purposes as much 
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wonderment about this organization as there is abroad. In 
the United States there are a number of police and detective 
organizations which also hand out money for purposes of 
bribery, but not one of them has been able to envelop itself 
in the mystery behind which the Russian Secret Service does 
such simple things, and largely because a spade is called a 
spade in this Republic. If it were customary, on the other 
hand, for us to call a hundred-dollar bribe a ‘‘Christmas pres- 
ent,’’ and the public would believe it, some of our police 
forces would before long have almost as big reputations 
as that of the Russian Secret Police. 

All of the police of Russia, except the gendarmerie, are 
under the control and direction of the Ministry of the In- 
terior. The Minister is the chief of police of the empire; 
the Czar, however, being his theoretical superior. The 
gendarmes have a separate department of their own. At- 
tached to the Ministry of the Interior is a body of officials 
who attend exclusively to supervision of police matters. The 
police in large towns have as their immediate chiefs the gov- 
ernors of the cities in which they are situated, but the gen- 
eral direction of police policy in all the cities is managed by 
the imperial authorities at the capital. Moscow and St. 
Petersburg are the only cities which have organized detec- 
tive departments; the other towns rely on the regular police 
for detective ability, or, in special cases, send to St. Peters- 
burg for expert investigators. The gendarmes attend to the 
country districts and the policing of the railroads, 

In a sense the entire military of the country may also be 
reckoned with the police because they are called on for 
assistance on all occasions when the ordinary police are 
unequal to keeping order. The Cossacks are frequently 
used to scatter crowds and quell riotous disturbances. 

The Secret Service is a sub-department of the Imperial 
police department at St. Petersburg, and it is directed by an 
official who works under the Minister’s instructions. The 
gendarmes are the police officers who generally make the 
arrests which the spies and informants in the Secret Service 
have convinced the St. Petersburg authorities are necessary. 
The organization of this branch of the general service is about 
what the organization of a private detective agency is. First 
of all, it is a great depository of information, which is re- 
corded, classified and tiled. A political ‘‘suspect’’ is kept 
track of at the ‘‘Front Office’’ of the Secret Police in more 
or less the same way that the Pinkertons keep track of 
professional criminals, In the Pinkertons’ office in Chicago 
you will find a chest of small drawers in which are envelopes 
containing photographs and written and printed items of in- 
formation about the physical appearance, lines of ‘‘business,”’ 
habits, peculiarities of ‘‘work,’’ and last known whereabouts 
of all the criminal men, women and children that the directors 
of this agency think they are ever likely to have to know about. 
The Secret Police of Russia gather very similar information 
concerning all the men, women and children whom they have 
reason to believe, or think that they have, are plotting in one 
way or another against the Powers that Be or the cherished 
institutions by which the Powers that Be retain their power. 
It is not always as carefully noted down and as neatly taken 
care of in envelopes as at the Pinkertons’ office, but there is 
probably more of it than will be found in the archives of any 
similar secret ‘‘intelligence’’ department in the world. There 
are well on toward one hundred and fifty million people in the 
Russian Empire alone which the Secret Service men have to 
keep their eyes on, and besides these there are the hundreds of 
millions in other countries who have to be watched in some 
measure, An assassin of the Czar is as likely to appear on the 
scene from England or America as from Russia, and if spies, 
trickery and force can keep him from completing his criminal 
plan the Secret Service men must gather him into their net 
before he fires the fatal bullet or throws the death-dealing 
bomb. They are the lookout in the ‘‘crow’s-nest”’ that must 
see the dangers ahead, for if they fail there is no one above 
them to correct mistakes or arrest disaster. They must also 
do secret ‘‘international’’ work. Perhaps it is to the inter- 
ests of the government to buy some information from a clerk 
in the War Office in London, Paris or Berlin. If necessary, 
the Secret Police are called in to close the deal. Again, it 
may suit the government’s purposes to have some ‘‘queer 
work”’ attended to in the scattering of false news about 
Afghanistan, Mongolia or China. If the enterprise falls 
within the scope of the Secret Police, scatter the false news 
they must somehow. Still again, a report may be desired 
in regard to the conversations that take place in a certain 
ambassador’s home in a foreign city; if it is deemed best 
to turn the matter over to the Secret Police one of them 
must try to inveigle himself into the ambassador’s house- 
hold in the character of a servant. 

At least, these are all theoretical duties of the men and 
women who identify themselves as spies with the Third Sec- 
tion. In many cases they do nothing more than what any 
clever and trusted employé of a private detective agency 
must try to do; they have made their big reputation mainly 
because they are so seldom found out. When «a stranger 
is taken through the Pinkerton building in Chicago he is 
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practically never allowed to look into the rooms where the 
detectives are sitting, the idea being that the faces of the 
‘operatives’? must not be seen. It is a cautious procedure, 
but what spoils it, from the Russian Secret Service point of 
view, is that a certain number of people eventually learn that 
certain men are regularly employed by the Pinkertons as de- 
tectives. Furthermore, the Pinkerton man frequently has to 
“‘uncover”’ to the general police while on an assignment. 
The Russian Secret Service spy never voluntarily uncovers, 
and if by any chance he is forcibly uncovered he is simply 
disowned by his superiors at headquarters; they know noth- 
ing about him, never have, and hope that they never will. If 
he has to die for his conduct—all which may have been out- 
lined for him by his superiors—it does not matter; indeed, his 
superiors will be a little relieved, because dead men have to 
stop talking. 

A natural query is, What kind of man and woman is it 
that voluntarily undertakes work so miserably rewarded? 
There are different answers to this question in Russia, 
Some say that a number of the spies are actuated largely 
by patriotic motives, that they go into the service out of 
love of country, as others volunteer in the army. There 
are also those who declare that money pure and simple is 
the attraction which draws the majority of the operatives, 
It is idle to attempt to decide which statement has the more 
truth in it; the probability is that both motives are at work, 
and in subtle ways which are past finding out. This much, 
however, is known: they come from all classes of society and 
from all nationalities, From Pekin to Washington, either way 
around that you like, men and women have been exploited by 
the Russian Secret Service, and are probably to-day still being 
exploited. The same may be said of certain detective agen- 
cies, but their work is of a very different nature. 

Take a walk almost any day in the Neffsky Prospect in St. 
Petersburg, the Unter den Linden in Berlin, Piccadilly in Lon- 
don, or Broadway in New York City, and you run chances of 
bumping up against some representative, direct’or indirect, of 
the St. Petersburg secret Front Office. One day he will bea 
kniaz (prince), and you may possibly meet him in fashionable 
drawing-rooms; the next operative may turn out to be your 
butler or coachman, Some years ago the Secret Police be- 
came interested in the affairs of a lady living in St. Peters- 
burg, and they determined to watch her. It took her five 
years to discover their method. One day a friend was 
calling at her house, and, on seeing one of the maids, noti- 
fied her hostess that the maid was an agent of the Secret. 
Police. 

‘‘Impossible!*’ exclaimed the hostess. ‘‘Why, Katya has 
been with me for years, and I know her absolutely.”’ 

“You may know her absolutely or not,’ was the reply, 
“but I tell you that she’s a spy, that she speaks and under- 
stands English, and reports to the police everything that you 
do.”’ 

It was finally decided that the maid should be tested, and a 
good opportunity presented itself in the fact that some silver 
had been stolen from the house in which the maid worked. 
One afternoon her mistress was talking about the theft with 
a neighbor who had been let into the secret, and, raising her 
voice, so that the maid, who was in the next room, could 
hear, she said in English: ‘‘I wonder if Katya could have 
done it.”” 

The ruse succeeded splendidly. Katya rushed into the 
room, her face flushed and her eyes full of anger, and said, 
also in English: ‘‘Madam, I want you to understand that I 
am not a thief.” 

‘‘But Katya,”’ her mistress replied with pretended astonish- 
ment, ‘‘I thought you could speak only Russian. How does 
this come?”’ 

‘‘Well, you haye discovered me all right enough,”’ snarled 
the maid-spy, ‘‘and I shall of course leave, but you will please 
remember that I am no pilferer.”” 

The sources of information of the Secret Service constitute 
its most remarkable feature as a detective organization. 
There is probably not another police department in the 
world which has so many wires that it can pull when it 
wants statements both true and false. Practically every 
representative of the Russian Government down to the most 
insignificant dvornik is a contributor to the ‘‘news’’ depart- 
ment of the Secret Service. (A dvornik is what we would call 
the porter, or ‘“‘gatekeeper’’ of a house, but before he can be 
employed he must be acceptable to the police of the district 
in which the house is situated, and can be called on for police 
duty on special occasions.) Take a consul in the Far Kast. 
His reports go to the consular branch of the diplomatic ser- 
vice, but if there is anything in them which it is thought the 
Secret Police ought to know or investigate, the consul’s state- 
ment, or rather that part of it which concerns the Secret Police, 
is turned over to them. The same is true of the War Office, 
the Ministry of Education, Ways of Communication, and all 
the other Ministries. In Washington there is also a Secret 
Service, and, as in Russia, matters which come within its 
jurisdiction are turned over to it; but the striking differ- 
ence between the American and the Russian Secret Police 
is that the matters which the former have to attend to bear 
about the same relation to those which busy the Russian 
organization as do the police affairs of one of our small 
inland towns to the complex police life of New York City. 
Another important difference is that the Washington men— 
I use the word Washington now merely to distinguish be- 
tween the two types of detectives—are more or less “‘regu- 
lars,’’ i.e. they become known as ‘Treasury operatives,”’ 
“Secret Service men,’’ ete., ete. I have met some of them 
myself. A Russian Secret Service agent, on the other hand, 
for twelve months out of the year, may be nothing more than 
a clerk, a farmer or a trainman on the railroad, and may re- 
ceive no remuneration from the authorities in St. Petersburg. 
During the next twelve months, however, if he has any valua- 
ble information to sell, St. Petersburg hears of it, and pays 
for it in some way that is satisfactory to the spy. 
(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART ONE 


Manuel McNeill, a scout in Lord Wellington’s army during 
the campaign of 1812 in Spain, while resting one afternoon 
espies two tipsy British grenadiers, with a drunken Frenchman 
between them, emerging srom one of the many caves which 
honeycomb the rock of Rueda. A whim prompts McNeill to 
enter this particular cave. Inside he stumbles upon a man, 
apparently a priest. They converse and the latter reveals that 
he is in search of McNeill, a scout, whose kinsman, Captain 
Alan McNeill, ties desperately ill in the bowels of Rueda. The 
scout declares his identity, but doubts the story, for he had 
thought his relative dead. Nevertheless he follows the priest-like 
stranger through the winding cellars of Rueda until they reach 
a chamber wherein his sick kinsman lies on a bed of straw, 


II.—Captain McNeill’s Adventures 


“ UT how on earth came you here?’’ was the unspoken 

B question in the eyes of both of us; and, each reading 

the reflection of his own, we broke out together into 

a laugh—though my kinsman’s was all but inaudible, and after 
it he lay back on his pillow (an old knapsack) and panted. 

‘*My story must needs be the shorter,’’ said 1; ‘‘so let us 
have it over and get it out of the way. I come from watch- 
ing Caffarelli in the north, and for the last four days have 
been taking a holiday and twiddling my fingers in camp here, 
just across the Zapardiel. Happening, this afternoon, to 
stroll to this amazing rock, I fell in with the reverend father 
here, and most incautiously told him my name; since which 
he has been leading me a dance which may or may not have 
turned my hair gray.’’ 

“The reverend father?’’ echoed Captain 
Alan. 

‘*He has not,” said I, turning upon my 
guide, who stood apart with a baffling smile, 
‘fas yet done me the honor to reciprocate 
my weak confidences, ”” 

Captain Alan, too, stared at him. 
you a priest, sir?’’ he demanded. 

He was answered by a bow. ‘‘You didn’t 
know it?’ cried I. ‘‘It’s the one thing he 
has allowed me to discover.”’ 

“But I understood that you were a scholar, 
Sir;”” 

‘**The two callings are not incompatible, I 
hope?”’ 

**_Of the University of Salamanca: a 
doctor, too. My memory is yet weak, but 
surely I had it from your own lips that you 
were a doctor?” 

‘*__Of Moral Philosophy,’ the old man 
answered with another bow. ‘“‘Of the Col- 
lege of the Conception—now alas! de- 
stroyed.’’ 

“The care with wlich you have tended 
me, sir, has helped my mistake; and now 
my gratitude for it must help my apologies. 
I fear I have, from time to time, allowed my 
tongue to take many liberties with your pro- 
fession.”’ 

‘*You have, to be sure, been somewhat 
hard with us.”’ 

‘*My prejudice is an honest one, sir.’ 

‘*Of that there can be no possible doubt.’’ 

“But it must frequently have pained 
you.” 

“Not the least in the world,’’ the old 
doctor assured him, almost with bonhomie. 
‘Besides, you were suffering from sun- 
stroke.” 

My kinsman eyed him; and—I could have 
laughed to watch it—that gaze betrayed a 
faint expiring hope that, after all, his diatribes against the 
Scarlet Woman had shaken the doctor—upon whom (I need 
scarcely say) they had produced about as much effect as 
upon the rock of Rueda itself. And I think that, though 
regretfully, he must at length have realized this; for he sank 
back on the pillow again with a gentle weariness in every line 
of his Don Quixote face. 

“Ah, yes, from sunstroke. My cousin’’—here he turned 
toward me—‘‘this gentleman—or, as I suppose I must now 
learn to call him, this most reverend Doctor of Philosophy, 
Gil Gonsalvez de Covadonga—found me, some days ago, 
stretched unconscious beside the high-road to Tordesillas, 
and in two ways has saved my life: first, by conveying me 
to this hiding-place—for the whole terrain was occupied by 
Marmont’s troops, and I Jay there in my scarlet tunic, a wind- 
fall for the first French patrol that might pass; and, sec- 
ondly, by nursing me through delirium back to health of 
mind and strength of body.”’ 

“The latter has yet to come, sefior capitano,’’ the doctor 
interposed. 

And I: ‘‘My cousin, your distaste for disguise will yet be 
the death of you. But tell me, what were you doing in this 
neighborhood?" 4 

‘‘Why, watching Marmont, to be sure, as my orders w ere,’ 

“‘Your orders? You don’t mean to tell me that Lord Wal. 
lington knows of your return !”’ 

“T reported myself to him on the 19th of last month in the 
camp on San Cristoval: he gave me my directions that same 
evening.’ 

‘*But heavens!’’ I cried, ‘‘it is barely a week ago that I re- 
turned from the north and had an hour’s interview with him; 
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and he never mentioned your name, though aware (as he must 
be) that no news in the world could give me more joy.”’ 

‘Is that so, cousin?’’ He gazed at me earnestly and wist- 
fully, as I thought. 

‘*You know it is so,’? I answered, turning my face away 
that he might not see my emotion. 

‘As for Lord Wellington’s silence,’? Captain Alan went on, 
after some moments of silence, ‘‘he has a great capacity for 
it, as you know; and perhaps he has persuaded himself that 
we work better apart. Our later performances in and around 
Sabugal might well excuse that belief.”’ 

‘*But now I suppose you have some message for him. Is 
it urgent? Or will you satisfy me first how you came here— 
you, whom [ left a prisoner, on the road to Bayonne, and, as 
I desperately thought, to execution?”’ 

“There is no message, for I broke down before my work 
had well recommenced; and Wellington knows of my illness 
and my whereabout, so there is no urgency.” 

He glanced at the doctor, and so did I. “The reverend 
father’s behavior assuredly suggested urgency,’’ I said. 

‘*And was there none?’’ asked the old man quietly. ‘‘You 
sons of war chase the oldest of human illusions: to you noth- 
ing is of moment but the impact of brutal forces or the earthly 
cunning which arrays and moves them. To me all this is less 
hateful than contemptible, in moment not comparable with 
the joy of a single human soul. Believe me, my sons, al- 
though the French have destroyed my peerless university— 
fortis Salamantina, arc sapientie—I were less eager to hurry 
God’s avenging hand on them than to bring together two 
souls which in the pure joy of meeting soar for a moment to- 





‘* How on earth came you here?” 


gether and, fraternizing, forget this world. Nay, deny it not; 
for I saw it, standing by. Least of all be ashamed of it.”’ 

“T am not sure that I understand you, holy father,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘But you have done us a true service, and shall be 
rewarded by a confession—from a stubborn heretic, too.’’ I 
glanced at Captain Alan mischievously. 

My kinsman put up a hand in protest. 

“Oh, I will prepare the way for you,” said I; ‘and by 
and by you will be astonished to find how easy it comes. 
turned to the Doctor Gonsalvez. ‘*You must know then, my 
father, that the captain and I, though we follow the same 
business, and with degrees of success we are too amiable to 
dispute about, yet employ very different methods. He, for 
instance, scorns disguises, while I pride myself upon mine. 
And, by the way, as a professor of moral philosophy, } you 
are doubtless used to deciding questions of casuistry?”’ 

“For twenty years, more or less, I have presided at the 
public disputations i in the Sala del C laustro of our university. 

‘‘Then perhaps you will resolve me the moral difference be- 
tween hiding in a truss of hay and hiding under a wig? For, 
in faith, I ean see none.”’ 

“That is a matter for the private conscience, 
tain Alan. 

‘*Pardon me,”’ suggested the doctor; 
narrative, I believe.”’ 

‘*We’ll proceed, then. Our methods—this, at least, is im- 
portant—were different, which made it the more distressing 
that the similarity of our names confused us in our enemies’ 
minds, who grossly mistook us for one and the same person, 
which not only humiliated us as artists, but ended in positive 
inconvenience. At Sabugal, in April last, after a bewildering 
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comedy of errors, the Duke of Ragusa captured my kinsman 
here, and held him to account for some escapade of mine of 
which, as a matter of fact, he had no knowledge whatever. 
You follow me?”’ 

The doctor nodded gravely. 

‘*Well, Marmont showed no vindictiveness, but said in ef 
fect, ‘You have done, sir, much damage to our arms, and 
without stretching a point I might have you hanged for a 
spy. I shall, however, treat you leniently, aid send you to 
France into safe keeping, merely exacting your promise that 
you will not consent to be released by any of the partidas on 
the journey through Spain.’ My cousin might have answered 
that he had never done an hour’s scouting in his life save in 
the uniform of a British officer, and nothing whatever to de- 
serve the death of a spy. Suspecting, however, that I might 
be mixed up in the business, he gave his parole and set out 
for the frontier under guard of a young cavalry officer and 
one trooper. 

‘*Meanwhile I had word of his capture; and, knowing noth- 
ing of this parole, I posted to Lord Wellington, obtained a bond 
for twelve thousand francs, payable for my kinsman’s rescue, 
sought out the guerilla chief’ Mina, borrowed two men on 
Wellington’s bond—the scoundrel would lend no more—and 
actually brought off the rescue at Beasain, a few miles on this 
side of the frontier. One of our shots broke the young offi- 
cer’s sword arm, the trooper was pitched from his horse and 
stunned, and behold! my kinsman in our hands, safe and 
sound, 

‘It was then. reverend father, that I first heard of his 
parole. He informed me of it, and, while thanking me for 
my succor, refused to accept it. ‘Very 
well done,’ say you as a doctor of morality. 
But meanwhile I was searching the young 
officer, and, finding a letter upon him from 
the Duke of Ragusa, broke the seal. ‘Not 
so well done,’ say you; but, again, wait a 
moment. This letter was addressed to the 
Governor of Bayonne, and gave orders that 
Captain McNeill, as a spy and a dangerous 
man, should be forwarded to Paris in irous. 
There was also a hint that a request for his 
execution might accompany him to Paris. 
And this was a prisoner who, on promise of 
clemency, had given his parole! Now what, 
in your opinion, was a fair course for our 
friend here on proof of this dirty treachery?’ 

**We will reserve this as Question Num- 
ber 2,” answered the doctor gravely, ‘‘and 
proceed with the narrative, which (I opine) 
goes on to say that Captain McNeill pre- 
ferred his oath to the excuse for ccunsider- 
ing it annulled, collected his escort, shook 
hands with you, and went forward to his 
fate.”’ 

‘“‘A man must save his soul,” 
McNeill explained modestly. 

“You are to me, sir, a heretic (pardon my 
saying it), which prevents me from taking 
as cheerful a view as I could wish coucern- 
ing your soul. But assuredly you saved 
your honor.”’ Se 

‘Well, I hope so,’’ the captain answered, 
picking up the story; ‘‘but really in the 
sequel I had to take some decisions which, 
obvious as they seemed at the time, have 
since caused me grave searchings of heart, 
and upon which I shall be grateful for your 
opinion. ”’ 

‘**Am I appealed to as a priest?’’ 

“Most certainly not, but as a professor 
—a title for which, by the way, we have 
in Scotland an extraordinary revereuce. I 
rode on, sir, with my escort, and that night we reached 
Tolosa, where the young lieutenant—his name was Gerard— 
found a surgeon to set his bone. He suffered considerable 
pain, vet insisted, next morning, upon proceeding with me. 
I imagine his motives to have been mixed, but please myself 
with thinking that a latent desire to serve me made oue of 
them. On the other hand, the seal of Marmont’s letter had 
been broken in his keeping; « serious matter for a young ofli- 
cer, and one which he would naturally desire to defer explain- 
ing. At Tolosa he accounted for his wound by some tale of 
brigands and a chance shot at long range. On the morrow 
he rode past San Sabatian, and crossed the ferry from Fuen- 
tarrabia to Hendaye. We were now on French soil. Through 
out the morning he had spoken little, and I too had preferred 
my own thoughts. But now, as we broke our fast and cracked 
a bottle together at the first tavern on the French shore, I 
opened fire by asking him if he yet carried the marshal’s let- 
ter with the broken seal. ‘To be sure,’ said he. ‘And what 
will you do with it!’ I went on. ‘Why, deliver it, I suppose, 
to the Governor of Bayonne, to whom it is addressed.’ ‘And, 
when asked to account for the broken seal, you will tell lim 
the exact truth about it and the rescue?’ ‘I must,’ he an 
swered; ‘and I hope my report will help you, sir. It will 
not be my fault if it does not.’ ‘You are an excellent fel 
low,’ said I; ‘but it will help me little. You do not know 
the contents of that letter as I do—not willingly, but because 
it was read aloud in my presence by the man who opened it.’ 
And before he could remonstrate, I had told him its purport. 
Now, sir, that was not quite fair to the young man, and I am 
not sure that it was strictly honorable.”’ 

Captain McNeill paused with a question in his voice. 


Captain 
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**Proceed, sir,’’ said the doctor; *‘I reserve this as Ques- 
tion Number 3, remarking only that the young man owed you 
something for having saved his life.’’ 

‘*‘Just so; and that is where the unfairness came in. He 
was inexpressibly shocked. ‘Why,’ he cried, ‘the Marshal 
had put you under parole!’ ‘So far as the frontier,’ said I. 
‘The promise upon which I swore was that I would not con- 
sent to be released by the partidas on my journey through 
Spain. Once in France, I could not escape his vengeance. 
Now, for this very reason I have a right to interpret my 
promise strictly, and I consider that during the past half hour 
my parole has expired.’ ‘I cannot deny it,’ he allowed, and 
took a pace or two up and down the room, then halted in 
front of me. ‘You would suggest, sir, that since this letter 
was taken from me by the partidas, and you and I alone 
know that it was restored, I owe you the favor of suppressing 
it.’ ‘Good heavens! my young friend,’ I exclaimed, ‘I sug- 
gest nothing of the sort. I may ask you to risk for my sake 
a professional ambition which is very dear to you, but cer- 
tainly not to imperil your young soul by a falsehood. No, 
sir, if you will deliver me to the Governor of Bayonne as a 
prisoner on honorable parole—which 1 will renew here and 
extend to the gates of that city only-—and will then request 
an interview for the purpose of delivering your letter and ex- 
plaining how the seal came to be broken, with Joly’—this 
was the trooper—‘for witness, if necessary, you will gain me 
all the time I hope to need.’ ‘That will be little enough,’ 
said he. ‘I must make the most of it; and we must manage 
to time our arrival for the evening, when the Governor will 
either be supping or at the theatre, that the delay, if possible, 
may be of his creating.’ ‘I owe you more than this,’ said the 
ingenuous youth. ‘And I, sir, am even ashamed of myself for 
asking so much.’ 

‘*Well, so we contrived it; entered Bayonne at nightfall, 
presented ourselves at the Citadel, and were, to our inexpres- 
sible joy, received by the Deupty-Governor, who heard the 
lieutenant’s report, and indorsed the false paper of parole 
which Marmont had given me, and which, in fact, had now 
expired. The fatal letter Lieutenant Gerard kept in his 
pocket, while demanding an interview with the Governor 

himself. This (he was told) could not be granted until the 
morning—‘the Governor was entertaining that night’—and 
with a well-feigned reluctance he saluted and withdrew. 
Outside the Deputy’s door we parted without a word, and at 
the Citadel gate, having shown my pass, which left me free to 
seek lodgings in the city, I halted, and under the sentry’s 
nose dropped a note into the Governor’s letter-box. I had 
written it at Hendaye, and addressed it to the Duke of 
Ragusa; and it ran: : 


‘« ‘MONSIEUR LE MARECHAL.—JI send this under cover of the 
Governor from the city of Bayonne, out of which I hope to 
escape to-night, having come so far in obedience to my word, 
which appears to be more sacred than that of a Marshal of 
France. My escort having been overpowered between Vittoria 
and Tolosa, I declined the rescue offered me, but not before your 
letter to the Governor had been broken open and its contents read 
in my presence. This letter also I saw restored to its bearer, 
who during its perusal lay unconscious of a severe and painful 
wound in his sword arm. I beg to assure you that he has be- 
haved in all respects as a gentleman of courage and honor ; and, 
conceiving that you owe me some reparation, I shall rely on you 
that his prospects as a soldier are not in any way compromised 
by the miscarriage of your benevolent plans concerning me.’ ”’ 


I laughed aloud, and even the doctor relaxed his features. 

‘Bravo, kinsman!” said I. ‘‘If Marmont hates one thing 
more than another it’s to see his majestic image diminished in 
the looking-glass. But—faith!—I’d have kept that letter in 
my pocket until I was many miles south of Bayonne.”’ 

“South? You don’t suppose I had any intention of escap- 
ing toward the Pyrennes? Why, my dear fellow, that’s the 
very direction in which they were bound to search.”’ 

“Oh, very well,’’ said I—a trifled nettled, I will confess— 
‘‘perhaps you preferred Paris!”’ 

‘“*Precisely,’? was the cool answer, “‘I preferred Paris; and 
having but an hour or two to spare before the hotels closed, 
I at once inquired at the chief hotels if any French officer 
were starting that night for the capital. The first-named, if 
I remember, the ‘‘Hotel du Sud,’ I drew blank. At the sec- 
ond, the ‘‘Trois Couronnes,’’ I was informed that a chaise 
and four had been ordered by no less a man than General 
Sonham, who would start that night as soon as he returned 
from supping with the Governor. I waited: the general ar- 
rived a few minutes before ten o’clock. I introduced my- 
self—’’ 

**General Sonham!*’ I groaned. ‘‘Reverend father, I have 
not yet tasted the wine of Rueda: it appears to me its fumes 
are strong enough. He tells me he introduced himself to 
General Sonham!”’ 

**_And, I assure you, found him excellent company. We 
travelled three in the chaise—the general, his aide-de-camp, 
and your fortunate kinsman. A second chaise followed with 
the general’s baggage. He and the aide-de-camp at times be- 
guiled the road with a game of picquet; for myself I disap- 
prove of cards. ”” 

‘Doubtless you told them so at an early stage?’ I sug- 
gested with.a last effort at irony. 

‘TI was obliged to, seeing that the general offered me a 
hand; but I did not, I hope, adopt a tone inconsistent with 
good fellowship. We travelled thro. gh to Paris, with a few 
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hours’ break at Orleans--an opportunity which I seized to 
purchase a suit of clothes more congruous than my uniform 
with the part I had to play in Paris. I had ventured to ask 
General Sonham’s advice, and he assured me that a British 
officer, though a prisoner on parole, might incur some risk 
from the Parisian mob by wearing his uniform in public. ”’ 

**‘Cousin,”’ said I, ‘thenceforth pursue your tale without in- 
terruption, There was a time when in my folly I presumed 
to criticise your methods. I apologize.”’ 

**On leaving the tailor’s shop I was accosted by a wretched 
creature who had seen me alight from the chaise in his Maj- 
esty’s uniform, and had followed, but did not venture to in- 
troduce himself until I emerged in a less compromising garb. 
He was, it appeared, a British agent, and a traitor to his own 
country; and I gathered that a part of his dirty trade lay in 
assisting British prisoners to break their parole. He assumed 
that I travelled on parole, and insinuated that I might have 
occasion to break it; and with all the will in the world to 
break his head, I let the mistake and suspicion pass. For a 
napoleon I received the address of a Parisian agent in the 
Rue Carcassonne, whose name I will confide to you, in case 
you should ever require his services, For truly, although I 
had some difficulty in persuading him that I broke no faith in 
seeking to escape from France (a point on which self-respect 
obliged me to insist, though he himself treated it with irritat- 
ing indifference), this agent proved a zealous fellow and served 
me well. 

“He fell in, too, with my proposals, complimented me on 
their boldness, and advanced me money to further them, I 
took a lodging au troisiéme in the Faubourg St. Honoré, and 
for a fortnight walked Paris without an attempt at conceal- 
ment, frequenting the cafés, and spending my evenings at the 
theatre. Once or twice I encountered Sonham himself, with 
whom I had parted on the friendliest terms; but he did not 
choose to recognize me—perhaps he had his good-natured 
suspicions. At any rate I went unchallenged, though walk- 
ing all the while on a razor’s edge. I had reckoned on two 
fair chances in my favor. There was a chance that the Gov- 
ernor of Bayonne, on finding himself tricked, would for his 
own security suppress Marmont’s letter, hoping that the af- 
fair would pass without inquiry; and there was the further 
chance that Marmont himself, on receipt of my note, would 
remember the magnanimity which (to do him justice) he usu- 
ally has at call, and give orders culling off the pursuit. At 
any rate I spent a fortnight in Paris, and no man questioned 
or troubled me. i 

‘On the same morning that I paid my second weekly bill, the 
agent called on me with a capital plan of escape, which (being 
a facetious fellow) he announced as follows: ‘I wish you good- 
morning, Mr. Buck,’ he began. ‘Sir,’ I answered, ‘I have no 
claim to such a designation. My pleasures in Paris have been 
entirely respectable, and I dislike familiarity.’ ‘Mr. Jonathan 
Buck, I should have said.’ ‘Sir,’ I corrected him, ‘if your 
clients are so numerous that you confuse their names, I must 
remind you that mine is McNeill.” ‘Pardon me,’ he replied; 
‘you have this morning inherited that of an American citizen 
who died suddenly last evening in an obscure lodging near 
the Barriére de Pantin; and, in addition, a passport now wait- 
ing for him at the Foreign Office, if you have the courage to 
claim it. You resemble the deceased sufficiently to answer a 
passport’s description: and if you secure it, I advise a speedy 
departure, with Nantes for your objective.’ Accordingly that 
same evening I left Paris for the Loire.” 

‘*You had the coolness to apply for that passport!’’ 

*--And the good fortune to obtain it. If anything, my 
dear fellow, deserves the degree of astonishment your face 
expresses it should rather be my consenting to use disguise, 
and so breaking through a self-denying ordinance on which 
you have sometimes rallied me. Suspense—the danger from 
Bayonne hourly anticipated—had perhaps shaken my nerves. 
At any rate I travelled to Nantes as Mr. Jonathan Buck, and 
in that name took passage in a vesse] bound for Philadelphia 
and on the point (as I understood) of lifting anchor. 

‘I slept that night on board the ‘Minnie Dwight’—this was 
the vessel’s name—in full hope that my troubles were at an 
end. But next morning her captain came to me with a long 
face, and a report that some hitch had occurred between him 
and the port authorities over his clearing papers. ‘And how 
long will this detain us?’ I asked, cutting short an explana- 
tion too technical for my understanding. He answered that 
he had been to his consul to protest, but could promise noth- 
ing short of a week’s delay. 

**Well, I saw nothing for it but to shut the cabin door, 
make a clean breast of my fears, and desire him to help me 
in devising some new plan. He was a good fellow, and in- 
genious too, for after he had dashed up my hopes with the 
news that a similar embargo lay on all foreign ships in the 
port, his face cleared, and said he: ‘There’s no help for it, 
but you must play the sea-lawyer and I the brutal tyrant. 
It’s hard, too, upon a man who treats his crew like his own 
children and victuals his ship like an eating-house; but a 
seaman’s rig and forty dollars is all you need, and with this 
you’ll fare off to the American Consul’s and swear that I’ve 
made life a burden to you.’ ‘Why forty dollars?’ I asked. 
He winked. ‘That’s earnest money that when you reach the 
United States you’ll have the law of me for ill-usage.’ ‘And 
what shall I get in exchange?’ ‘You will get a certificate 
enabling you to pass from port as a discharged sailor seeking 
aship.’ To cut my story short, I agreed, climbed down the 
ship’s side in my new rig, waved an affecting farewell to my 
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benevolent tyrant, and sought the American Consul, who (it 
seemed) was used to discontented seamen. At any rate he 
accepted without suspicion his share in the dishonoring com- 
edy, took my forty dollars, and made out my certificate. ’’ 

Here the captain glanced at Doctor Gonsalvez, who blinked. 

Said I: ‘‘Even a Protestant must sometimes understand the 
relief of confession.’’ 

“‘Armed with this,’? he went on, ‘‘I made my way to the 
mouth of the Loire to St. Nazaire, between which and Le 
Croisic lies a small island, where in the present weakness of 
the French marine Englisk ships of war are suffered to water 
unmolested. For ten napoleons I bribed an old fisherman to 
row me out at mght to this island, which we reached at day- 
break, and to our dismay found the anchorage empty. We 
cast our nets, however, for a blind, and taking a few fish on 
our way, worked slowly down to the southwest, where my 
comrade (and a faithful one he proved) had heard reports of 
an English frigate nosing about the coast. Sure enough, be- 
tween breakfast and noon we caught sight of her topmasts; 
but to reach her we must pass in full view and almost within 
point-blank range of a coast battery. We were scarcely 
abreast of it when a round-shot plumped into the sea 
ahead of us and brought us to, and almost at once a boatful 
of soldiers put off to board us. 

“Their object, it turned out, was merely to warn us not to 
pass the battery, or the chances were five to one that the 
Englishman would capture us. In no way discomposed, my 
friend maintained that we (he passed me off as his son) must 
either fish or starve; that we had come a long distance, knew 
every inch of the coast, and ran no danger. He backed this 
up by bribing the soldiers with our whole morning’s catch, 
and in the end they contented themselves by insisting that 
we should wait under the battery until nightfall and so de- 
part. And this we did, but in the meanwhile, pretending 
our anxiety to avoid her, we cross-questioned the soldiers so 
precisely on the Englishman’s bearings that when darkness 
fell and we slipped our anchor, we ran straight down on her 
without the slightest difficulty. She was the Agile sloop of 
24 guns, and from her deck I waved good-by to the fisher- 
man, scarcely more delighted by my safety than he by his 
napoleons, which in my gratitude I had raised to fifteen. 

“The Agile landed me in Plymouth without mishap; and 
so end my adventures. I ought to add, however, that, though 
my own conscience held no reproach for my trick upon Mar- 
mont, I sought and obtained permission from the War Office 
to select a prisoner of my own rank and exchange him with 
France; and with him I sent a precise account which will 
afford some amusement to the Duke of Ragusa’s enemies if 
he happen to have any at headquarters. You, my cousin, 
will doubtless consider this mere supererogation, but I should 
be glad of the reverend doctor’s opinion.’’ 

‘*We will reserve this,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘as Question Num- 
ber 5.” 

“And you promptly reshipped for Lisbon, followed the 
army to Salamanca, and resumed your work?”’ said I. 

**Even so; but I suspect that these adventures have rattled 
me. Iam not the man I was; else I had not succumbed so 
easily to a mere coup de soliel. Will the reverend doctor com- 
plete the narrative by describing how he found me?’’ 

“Tn a ditch,’’ said the reverend doctor placidly. ‘‘My col- 
lege was destroyed; my beloved Salamanca in ruins. ‘Toa 
philosopher,’ said I, ‘all the world is a home, but especially- 
such wine vaults as there are in Rueda.’ I saddled, there- 
fore, my mule; loaded her with a very few books and still 
fewer sticks of furniture; more frugal even than Juvenal’s 
friend Umbricius, ‘cui tota domas reda componitus una.’ On 
my road, and almost under the shadow of this rock, my mule 
shies in the most ladylike fashion at sight of a redcoat pros- 
trate in the dust. The rest you can guess; but assuredly I 
did not guess at the time that I had happened on one whose 
story will—if ever God restores me to my university—so il- 
lustrate my lectures as to make them appear that which they 
will not be—an entirely new set of compositions. ’’ 

‘*Well,”’ said I, ‘‘the hour is late; and, however cheerfully 
you men of conscience and of casuistry may look forward to 
spending the night in these caves, I have seen enough, and 
have enough imagination at the back of it to desire nothing 
so little.’”’—‘‘I will escort you,’’ said the doctor. 

‘That was implied,’’ I answered; and after shaking hands 
with my kinsman and promising to visit him on the morrow, 
T suffered myself to be guided back along the horrible pas- 
sages. On the way the Doctor Gonsalvez paused more than 
once to chuckle, and at each remove I found this indulgence 
more uncanny. 

In the great cellar we came upon the sergeant of the 36th 
still slumbering. I stirred him with my foot, and, sitting up, 
he amicably invited us to join him inadrink. I did so, the 
doctor drawing it from the spigot into a pail. 

‘*Might be worse?’’ hiccoughed the sergeant, watching me. 

I agreed that it might be a great deal worse. Between us 
we steered him out, through the tunnel, along the ledge, and 
so to the archway under which Venus sparkled in the purple 
heaven. Here the doctor bade us good-night, and left me to 
steer my drunkard down the cliff. At the foot he shook 
hands with me in a fervor of tipsy gratitude; and I returned 
the grasp with an empressement, a passion almost, the exact 
grounds of which (unless he should happen to read these 
lines, and remember the cireumstances—contingencies which 
perhaps are equally unlikely) he will certamly never know. 

(THE END) 
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SHRILL cicada, violining 
In the fervent heart of noon, 
Through your tense persistence winning 
Something kindred to a tune 
From your cracked and ancient viol, 
Leafage-hid beyond espial ;— 


Just a word with you, musician, 
Happy herald of the heat; 
There’s the lure of a magician 
In the burden you repeat; 
’Tis a strain that wakes for me an 
Old refrain Theocritean. 


ADA *® 


With your raucous chorus blended, 
Drowsing, do I seem to hear 
Reedy notes from newly mended 
Pipes up-floating cool and clear; 
Notes that gather richer, riper, 
With the fancy of the piper; 


Just a brown-limbed shepherd playing 
In some deep Sicilian glade, 

Where the lime and myrtle spraying 
Cast the glamour of their shade; 
Just a brown-limbed shepherd voicing 

Passion—and a heart’s rejoicing! 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Only this—and as elusive 
As a dream before the dawn; 
Yet insistent and intrusive, 
Finely keyed and raptly drawn; 
Fainting, and yet still returning; 
Elemental in its yearning. 


So, cicada, violining 
Ceaseless in the heart of noon, 
I am patient with your dinning, 
Since you bear to me this boon ;— 
I know love, despite the sages, 
Breathes undying down the ages! 
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FREE SEASIDE OUTINGS 
FOR THE POOR 
ITH each recurrent summer the 
W metropolis proves anew its enlarg- 
ing thought for the poor and their 
hardship during the sultry weeks. Out of 
the town’s abundance the work of relief 
takes ever a broader scope. As yet it pro- 
ceeds in greatest measure on the line of old- 
fashioned private philanthropy, giving only 
latent comfort to the apostles of new public 
ideals. It is now possible for a mother of 
the tenement world to escape with her chil- 
dren to the seaside for a week’s outing at no 
cost whatever. This is the climax of the open- 
air service rendered by the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. The free hostelry is on Coney Island 
—that most famous resort of the people—at 
a point. of the beach within earshot of, but 
somewhat apart from, the din and hurly-burly 
of this wonderful playground of New York’s 
millions. Near by stand other retreats to 
which the poor may repair, but for a shorter 
outing. 

The one where they may stay for a whole 
delightful week is the most spacious of all. 
It is no mere shed thrown up rudely, but a 
well-built, roomy establishment made on the 
plan of the modern seaside hotel. There are 
large dining-halls, with snowy table linen and 
high-chairs for the babies, verandas with ham- 
mocks, swings and easy-chairs. 

The main building, where the bedrooms are, 
is fitted with sanitary plumbing and conven- 
iences of the best type—the sort expected by 
people who are prepared to have their pocket- 
books flattened by smiling landlords, It is the 
glory of philanthropy of the smart kind that 
what it does to-day it does well. Charity that 
breaks the heart and wearies the flesh is be- 
coming unfashionable. Signs promise that it 
must go to join the doctrine of Hades for babies 
and other notions of the bad old times. 

There is a covered pavilion, where the guests 
spend most of the precious term with their 
children. It is planted well out on the sand. 
Heavy piling, upon which it rests, serves to 
protect it as well against the storms and high 
tides which in winter supply the daily news- 
papers with an occasional Coney Island story. 
Open-work inclosures extend on all four sides, 
so that it is forever swept by the salt airs 
The guests are gathered from the tenement 
region, As a rule, the women are in their 
second youth, though some of the mothers 
are much younger. The children range from 
boys and girls well on in years to infants 
scarcely a week old. They are brought down 
from the city by steamboat or trolley on Satur- 
day morning and returned the following Satur- 
day without a cent of expenditure on their part. 
The same is true of those who come for a stay 
of a day or two. 

Doctors whose practice takes them among 
the tenement poor are supplied with tickets 
that entitle the holders to the benefits of the 
Home. They give out these tickets where, 
in their judgment, they are most needed. 
From the look of the guests on their arrival 
it is plain that no mistake is made as to their 
need of pure air, sunshine and sea breeze. 
To the student they present an object-lesson 
in the blighting effect of one of civilization’s 
biggest weeds—the tenement-house evil in 
great cities. Young or old, they all bear the 
scars of their battle with poverty. The chil- 
dren, clad often in rags, are stolid and smile- 
less, and the reproach of poisoned nature looks 
out of their dull eyes. Their mothers bear the 
cachet of grinding toil and a withering struggle 
for existence. Not all are so conditioned. 
Some are decently clothed and have no trace 
of the hunted look that is common to many. 

Upon their arrival they are met with an 
encouraging welcome from the staff of women 
who devote themselves to this noble work. 
With a few kind words they are put at their 
ease and made to understand that, if they 
will, it is theirs to enjoy a week of freedom 
from accustomed anxieties. The effect of 
their new environment is instant. The sick 
and ailing are taken in hand by physicians 
who know this class of patients; they are 
ably assisted by those skilful doctors, pure 
air and peace of mind, aud quickly their 
charges put on a look of health. Tempers 
are sweetened, and mothers lose that cross 
tone which children of the slums imbibe, 
and which robs their play of childish glee. 
The boys and girls, amid the beauty of the 
blue ocean and the open sky, are swiftly 
transformed by nature’s harlequin into sing- 
ing, dancing sprites of a light-hearted world. 

In the first hour of their guests’ advent the 
staff of the home are very busy. Few of the 
newcomers know where to go or what to do. 
They are like people dropped from a magic 
carpet into a garden of Elysium, No work 
to do, no rent-collector’s knock to dread, their 
food a certainty for a whole luxurious week! 
The song of the breakers in their ears instead 
of the inarticulate murmur of the slums! 


Small wonder that they stand bewildered. | 


The healthy and active youngsters are sent 
to frolic on the sand. In a twinkling they 
are lost in the eestasy of cellar digging and the 
erection of white tenement houses. The mothers 
and babies are despatched to the veranda or 
beach. It is on the veranda that they spend 
the better part of their Arcadian seven days. 
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Their little bald-headed tyrants are exacting 
of attention, but the women have plenty of 
time to look upon the sunlit sea or the mov- 
ing panorama of the firmament. By only a 
few may the noblest paintings of man be seen 
and known, but the pictures of the sky are 
for all. One day I watched these poor 
mothers, and their faces told me that the 
clouds held a peace and charm for them, 
although they had never heard of the painted 
clouds of Salvator, Claude and Poussin. Here 
and there, rocking in the group, was an ex- 
ceptional woman, Winter was in her veins 
and its snow had whitened her locks. There 
came the thought, sentimental if you will, 
that somehow out of the abundance with 
which her class helps to fill the world pro- 
vision might be made for giving her an out- 
ing that should last, not a week, but until the 
end of her days. 

The women have a good time on the ve- 
randa, occupying their minds with matters that 
do not concern Neptune or the moon that sil- 
vers his roll. In many respects they pass the 
hours as do their sisters of the Oriental Hotel, 
at the east end of the Coney Island beach, 
where the rates are—Mzcenas only knows 
how many dollars a day. Of course, there is 
more dining of babies at the free place. But 
Mrs. Grundy is present, though she gossips 
with an East Side accent. There is the very 
young mother with twins whose four big blue 
eyes are rimmed with red. They do not be- 
speak a Herculean career, and sotto-voce 
opinion divides as to whether she will raise 
both or even one. Another woman has a pretty 
whim to cradle her babe in the sand after sun- 
set. Whatascandal! There is division into 
sets, the set from the Upper East Side think- 
ing itself a shade smarter, possibly, than the 
set from the Lower East Side. So you see 
there is not lacking the social interests that 
relieve the tedium of every well-ordered sea- 
side veranda. 

The greatest responsibility of the superin- 
tendent and staff is in regard to contagious 
diseases. Here medical and practical knowl- 
edge are indispensable. Those who are iil 
look more or less alike to the untrained eye, 
but to the professional vision they often pre- 
sent significant differences. Where there is 
the least suspicion that any may be suffering 
from a communicable malady they are promptly 
isolated to a part of the building where they 
can have all the benefit of sunlight and pure 
air, but where their contagion cannot be 
passed to others. Such cases are few. 
Most of the ailments are those that come 
from bad housing and lack of proper food. 

When the day for home going is reached 
the ‘parting guests make a remarkably differ- 
ent company from that which arrived a week 
before. Some who came very ill have actu- 
ally taken on a glow of vigor. Many, of 
course, are too far run down to be picked 
up in a week. Nearly all who have no 
detinite complaint have gained flesh, par- 
ticularly the children, whose appetite at the 
seashore is judged to be five times that of its 
town power. Few of them have a chance to 
test its full power when at home. The boys 
and girls take back rosy cheeks and clear eyes, 
and laughter that will live some days before 
the slums reduce it to a ghost of a smile. 
One of the staff said that he supposed the 
workers’ wives thanked Providence for this 
little giving back to them of life’s good things, 
and had small thought, if any at all, for the 
mortal purse that was the medium of return. 


Exceedingly few of the thousands who have | 
had the long or short outings this summer, 


he believed, could tell the name of the asso- 
ciation that provided them. They only knew 
that from somewhere out of the community’s 
abundauce an unusual share had suddenly 
fallen to them. WILTON THOMAS. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 
leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap goods.—Adv. 


Your business cares wi!l vanish if you always call 
for Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry, when you drink 
champagne.—Adv. 


Clear the cobwebs from your brain by using Abbott’s, 
the Original Angostura Bitters. Get the genuine at 
grocers or druggists.—Adv. 


Telephone Service saves time. Time is the stuff of life. 
Have telephone service at your house as well as at your 
office and save time at both ends of the line. Rates in 
— from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co. 
Adv. 


In Substitute Feeding 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the basis 
for all beginnings. hat is required then, is the best 
possible milk product. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is ideal, pure, sterile and guarded against contami- 
nation.—Adv, 


For Over Sixty Years 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs. Wins 
ing Syrup has been used for over Sixty Years i 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething, wv. Per- 
fect Success. It soothes the Child, softens the Gums, 
allays all Pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup, and take no other kind. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


‘ooth- 
‘ions 


—Adv. 


Sent Free and Prepaid 


| toevery reader of Collier’s Weekly, who needs it and 


writes for it, to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only 
one small dose a day perfectly cures catarrh, flatulence, 
indigestion and constipation. It clears the liver and kid- 
neys of all tion and infla i d takes all 
irritation and catarrh from the bladder and all pain and 
trouble from prostate gland.— Adv. 





Pears’ 
Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps. as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that 
something outside of it. 
Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 


not, as you wish; and the 


depends on 


money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people are 
using it. 
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BIG MONEY 


For Salesmen. 


The largest Tailoring House 
in the world wants men in 
every town and county in 
U. S. to take orders for 
made-to-measure clothing. 
We teach you the business 
and start you free. This is 
no cheap, ‘‘readymade™ or 
fake scheme. We offer $10,000 
to anyone who can prove that 
any garment we send out is 
not cut and made to measure. 
None but Union Labor em- 
ployed. 

Union Label is in every 
garment 

The enormous volume of 
business enables us to sell 
Fine Tailoring at lowest 
prices ever known, Our sales- 
men have no competition and 
earn from $20 to ‘60 per 
week. Can refer you to hun- 
dreds doing itnow. A grand 
opportunity for energetic 
men. Even a part of your 
time will bring you from $10 
to $20 per week. Experience 
unnecessary. 


We Tell You How and Guarantee Success. 

Our garments are worn by all classes in every part of the 
Union. Taking orders is easy, pleasant and profitable. Being 
the largest corporation of the kind, we easily undersell 
all competition. 

Only one man emplvyed in each locality. Don't delay. 
Send yonr address with references and we will explain how 
hundreds have escaped from drudgery at starvation wages 
and now earn from one to three thousand a year. You can do 
the same. 

Our references: The National Bank of the Republic, any 
Express Company or reliable mercantile firm in Chicago, 
Write at once. 


ILLINOIS CUSTOM TAILORING COMPANY, 
151-153 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














Magazine 


is fitted with the famous Plantograph 
Lens, the new Auto Shutter and every 
adjustment an expert requires. If you 
want to understand the latest wonders 
of photography you must know all about 
this wondeyful camera. Ask to see it at 
the dealers or send for an illustrated book. 


Rochester Optical and Camera Co., 
124 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





The magazine of the Snappa Camera is the 
wonder of the photographic world. 
12 plates or 24 films which it changes like 
magic the instant 
Whether you take a picture every second or 
only one a week, you always have a fresh plate 
or film ready for instant use. Every exposure 
is entirely separate and distinct and can be cor- 
rectly developed. The 


Snappa 


It carries 


the exposure is made. 


Magazine 
Camera 








GETTING AHEAD 


Many people never get ahead until 
they goin debt. Debt may be safely 
and honestly incurred when a good 
life insurance policy runs along with 
it. Consult the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Send for (free) descriptive booklets. We do 
business through correspondence. 








OIL — SMELTER—-— MINES 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, O[L 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 

Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 

Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free ou application. 














The World’s Regulator 


Nearly ten million Elgin watches 
act as one great pendulum in regu- 
lating the hours of business, travel 
and pleasure the world over. Every 


ELGIN 


Watch 


is made of the finest materials by 
the most skilled hands. 


Always look for the watch word 
“Elgin,” engraved on the works 
of the world’s best watches.Send 
for free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, It. 








Law Department Lake Forest Universit 
Three years course, leading to degree of LLB. Large 
Faculty. Prepares for admission to Bar in all States. 
Extension preparatory course. Individual instruction. 
Write Secretary. 





Elmer E. Barrett, LL.B., 1009 Title & Trust Bldg., Chicago 


CHICAGO-KENT COLLEGE o LAW | 


BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, 
* PENMANSHIP 
etc., successfully taught by mail or no 
charges. POSITIONS secured _ 10,000 
students. Booklet free. Add. DEPT. 21. W 
DRAUGHON’S BUS. COL. Nashville, Tenn. 
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SUMMER HATS FOR THE SUMMER GIRL 











T": SHIRT-WAIST HAT is the shibboleth of the up- 
to-date girl. Picture hats may make concessions, but 
the outing hat is uncompromising. If it isn’t right, 

it is so hopelessly wrong. One can’t cover up deficiencies in 

its style by loading it with flowers. It should be severe and 
yet chic. It must be becoming—and there’s the rub. Even 

a pretty girl finds it hard to choose an outing hat. The plain 

girl is likely to find it a depressing undertaking. It is in the 

effort to overcome this difficulty that milliners and hatters load 
the simple shapes with trimming and thereby rob them of 
their character and distinction. 

If the wearer’s face can possibly rise to the emergency, the 
plainer an outing hat is the better. Everything should de- 
pend upon the quality of the material and the lines of the hat 
shape. The soft broad-brimmed felts were ideal in their way, 
and are still shown, though preference this season leans tow- 
ard straw or stitched linen or silk. 

The Panama began a triumphal career, for women as well 
as for men, last summer. It is well to the fore again this 
year; but the straw should be real Panama. That means 
expense; but if one cannot afford the genuine Panama straw, 
it is much better to choose some one of the other light, flexi- 
ble, loosely woven straws than to buy an imitation Panama 
which lacks flexibility and wears atrociously. The Panama 
hat shown in the cut is soft as the softest felt, and should be 
turned down over the eyes in true golfing fashion. No trim- 
ming, save the narrow silk band, should adorn a Panama hat, 
though some makers are experimenting with broad velvet bands 
and quills. 

The old-time sailor-hat seems to have lost caste hopelessly 
for the present, but the English sailor, with broad, sharply 
rolling brim, is finding favor with those who can wear it. 
The shape is often trimmed with a silk scarf, or more effec- 


SS : 
By MARIE GREGOIRE 


tively with one of the new grass-cloth scarfs, Sometimes it 
has a wreath of roses lying in the curve of the brim; but, for 
outing wear, the best models shown have a rather broad velvet 
band finishing in a flaring bow at the back. The model shown 
here introduces an original note by ending the velvet band at 
either side of the front in a large straw boss. 

Then there is the Continental hat, which has been much 
abused by cheap milliners, yet presents attractive possibilities 
and, in a chastened and demure form, has a host of friends 
among the fashionable elect. It has been almost universally 
adopted by the summer equestriennes, and on the Central Park 
bridle-path, these warm mornings, it seems an inevitable ac- 
companiment to the shirt-waist that has practically ousted the 
old habit basque, for warm weather riding. It is in good form 
for all shirt-waist wear, but it must be like the illustration 
here, of handsome, loosely woven straw that is light upon 
the head, and trimmed only with a velvet band and binding. 
No dangling and flopping bow in the back. That fad was too 
easily imitated, and swooped from Fifth Avenue to Grand 
Street over-night; so the knowing girl promptly banished the 
streaming ends from her Continental. Even in the more 
elaborate hats, cheap burlesquing is producing a reaction 
against the cachepeigne that drooped from the back of all 
fashionable hats earlier in the season. 

The very flat straw or felt whose exaggerated side brim is 
turned up and fastened to the low crown is too much like a 
Shrove Tuesday pancake to be alluring in the milliner’s 
window, but it has attained a decided vogue, even among 
the fastidious, and, on a certain type of girl, is distinctly 
chic. It, too, has discarded the fluttering bow at the back, 
and whether in straw or, as is often the case, in white felt, 
has, like the hat illustrated, a velvet band and velvet straps 
holding the folded brim. 









English outing hats show many shapes trimmed in scarfs 
of straw so coarsely plaited and soft that it can be knotted 
almost as easily as silk. One of the most popular of these 
models is a coarse, burnt-straw sailor with low crown 
and slightly curving brim, and has a double scarf of burnt 
straw and dark-blue straw knotted in a broad bow at the 
front. 

The burnt straw and deep yellow straws are highly favored 
for either the stiff outing hat or the more picturesque affair 
dear to the girl who cannot reconcile herself to the conven- 
tional modes and carries her love of the artistic even into out- 
ing costume. Even she must regard the fitness of things and 
keep her outing hat within the lines of simplicity, but she may 
indulge her taste this summer more readily than she could last 
season. The pliable and beautiful coarse straws that have del- 
uged the millinery market this summer lend themselves to the 
most picturesque of flopping-brim effects, and for the girl whose 
face will justify it, the Jow-crowned, broad-brimmed shape of 
loose-woven flexible straw, with the brim drooping into un- 
expected curves, is a charming bit of headgear. 

The trimming most in vogue for such a hat is a soft scarf 
of black silk, tied at the back in a huge, careless bow; but 
the Parisienne, who hates severity and does not go in for “‘le 
sport’’ with a sincerity demanding practical costuming, makes 
these picture hats blossom with trailing flowers. Field flow- 
ers are the favorites for what the French woman calls her 
‘outing hat.’’ Daisies, poppies and wheat appear together 
on many of the coarse yellow straws. Cornflowers, too, are 
popular; wild honeysuckle, buttercups, wild roses spray over 
the flopping brims and are in harmony with the Parisian ver- 
sion of the shirt-waist—a blouse compact of sheerest lawn or 
mousseline or silk, teased by handwork into a marvel of dain- 
tiness. 





WHEN LOBSTER DAYS ARE WITH US 


By ELIZABETH WADSWORTH MORRISON 


Lobster Melon 








Lobster Salad in Tomato Ring 


a lobster must have been either starving or an ex- 

ceedingly brave creature; for there is but one other 
shellfish as forbidding,in appearance as the lobster, and 
that is his cousin the crab. 

Within this uninviting exterior is a delicious white and 
pink flesh the like of which cannot be equalled as an ap- 
petizer—when one’s appetite is jaded, especially. When 
broiled and served with a hot butter sauce seasoned with 
lemon juice and garnished with crisp greens, it is the 
aroma for gods and the meat for mankind. 

The lobster season extends from March to November, 
during which time they are at their best. One can, of 
eourse, procure lobsters during all seasons, but, like 
oysters, they have their time, and out of season they 
are stringy and lack the delicate flavor. 

Always reject a dead lobster; that is, do not buy an un- 
boiled lobster which is lifeless, as they are unwholesome. 
When buying ready-boiled lobsters their freshness can be 
determined by the tail, which should be curled tightly under, 
and when drawn out, springs quickly back into place. Un- 
less it does this the lobster was boiled when dead and should 
be rejected. When buying a live lobster see that it is lively 
when touched 

For boiling a lobster have a deep kettle with enough water 
to entirely cover the lobster. When it becomes hot take the 
lobster by the back and place it, head tirst, into water; cover 
tightly. When the water boils put in one tablespoonful of 
salt and boil steadily for thirty minutes. 

When it is cooked and cooled, twist off the claws and legs; 
break the tail apart from the body; remove the green sub- 
stanee, which is the fat, and considered the tid-bit by epi- 
cures, and also the coral, the fine pink eggs. The stomach 
lies directly under the head and should be removed and 
thrown away; also the woolly gills. 

Now pick out all the small pieces of meat which lie under 
the gills. Crack the claws and remove the meat. Cut the 


[' HAS OFTEN been said that the first person who ate 





Lobster Baked in the Shell 


legs open with a pair of scissors and remove the meat. With 
a pointed, sharp knife or scissors cut open the tail, inside; 
remove the meat in one piece; then open it and take out the 
one intestine, which runs the entire length of it. 

The meat is now ready to be served in any way pre- 
ferred. The four recipes incorporated here will be found 
easily constructed, and delicious to the palate and attractive 
to the eye. 

LosBsTER BAKED IN THE SHELL.—Cut the meat into small 
pieces. Have ready three hard-boiled eggs. In a saucepan 
place two tablespoonfuls of butter; when melted, stir in two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of flour and continue stirring until 
well mixed. Now add one pint of hot milk and stir until 
thick and smooth; remove from the fire and add one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of paprica, one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, the lobster meat, the eggs 
chopped very fine; fill the shell; cover with fine cracker 
crumbs mixed with a little butter; set in a hot oven to 
brown; garnish the platter when ready to serve with water- 
cress and half-slices of lemon. 

LOBSTER CROQUETTES.—Piepare the white sauce as above, 


Lobster Croquettes 


seasoning with the pepper, salt and lemon juice, omitting 
the hard-boiled eggs, but adding one raw egg with the 
lobster meat; spread on to a shallow, buttered pan to 
cool. Then form into balls, a tablespoonful of the mixt- 
ure in each, by rolling between the palms, Coat with 
fine bread-crumbs, then dip into raw egg yolk, seasoned 
with salt and pepper; then roll into very fine bread- 
crumbs again and drop into a kettle of deep, smoking-hot 
fat. When a delicate brown, remove and drain on to un- 
glazed paper; place on a folded napkin, and garnish with 
watercress and the legs. 

LossteR MELON. Cook one-half cupful of milk and one- 
half cupful of bread-crumbs together, add one and a half 
cupfuls of lobster meat, chopped very fine; one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-fourth of paprica, one tablespoonful of 
sherry, the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs; line a melon 

mold, well buttered, with this mixture. Cut the tails of two 
lobsters into small cubes; fill the cavity in the mold and pour 
into this one cupful of the white sauce, to which add the yolks 
of two eggs and one whole egg well beaten; stand the mold in 
warm water and bake until firm; unmold, garnish with water- 
cress or parsley, and place the lobster head in centre of top. 

LOBSTER SALAD IN Tomato Rine.— Cut the lobster into 
small cubes and to each cupful add half-cupful of crisp, ten- 
der celery cut into thin slices; mix with a mayonnaise in 
which fold one cupful of whipped cream. 

Boil the contents of a two-pound can of tomatoes with one 
bay leaf, twelve peppercorns, six sprigs of parsley, one onion, 
one teaspoonful celery salt, one-half teaspoonful of paprica 
(a mild, sweet red pepper) for twenty minutes; then strain, 
Add to the liquid two tablespoonfuls of gelatine; stir until 
dissolved, then turn into a ring mold; set‘on ice wo chill; 
then dip into warm water for an instant, invert onto a plate, 
and the firm jelly will slip out unbroken. Now heap the 
salad in the centre, and garnish with the legs and under 
part of large claws as illustrated, surrounding base with 
parsley or cress. 6 
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BOYS 


The Best Offer Ever Made 














Send your name and address and we will mail you 
30 pieces of ART JEWELRY to sell at only 
10 cts. each—no trash. Everybody you offer it to 
will purchase oO or more piece at sight. When sold 
send us $3.00 and we will send you promptly by’ 


Expres League Baseball Outfit FREE 


containing 9 Baseball Caps, 9 Baseball Belts, 1 Base- 
ball, 1 Baseball Bat, 1 Thrower’s Glove, 1 Catcher’s 
Mitt, 1 Catcher’s Wire Mask, 1 Book Complete Base 
Ball Rules. Here is a chance to get a complete out- 
fit without costing you a penny. Jim dandy goods 
and latest league pattern. This outfit would cost you 
at least $3.00 in any store that handles sporting goods. 
We will guarantee you honorable treatment and shall 
expect you to treat us the same. Such an offer as we 
make you has never Leen made before by any reliable 
concern. Your credit is good with us, and we trust 
you for the JEWELRY until you have sold it. 
Write today. Address us this way: 


STANDARD JEWELRY CO. 
\Dert. 1 BOSTON, MASS, ] 


Chicago Musical College 


Established 1867. Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. 


COLLEGE BLDG., 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO. 

> The Chicago Musical 
{| College is the largest 
and most complete 
schoo! of its kind in 
America. 

Has the _ strongest 
faculty ever assembled 
in a school of musical 
learning. 

The College Building 
is the finest structure 
in existence devoted 














The system of instruc- 
tion and arrangement 
of courses represent 
the outcome of 36 years 
| experience. 


MISES: 


School of Acting 
Elocution 
School of Opera 
Modern Languages 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans Von Schiller 
y Bernhard Listemann §. E. Jacobsohn 
Edmond Vergnet Herman Devries 
Hart Conway, Director School of Acting 


37th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 8 
New Illustrated Catalog Mailed Free 


(= NOTE. —Applic: ations for the 45 free and 150 — Scholarships 
will be received until August 15, 


Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 








COLLEGE BUILDING 


Felix Borowski 








pre 4 be whole meal ates one burner, on 
e, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


Ve 
REDUCES FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF. 
Makes tough meats tender, Pre- 
% vents steam and odors. Holds 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam- 
less copper bottom and sides, We 
alsomake Bquare © ecco lg 
Send for illustrated catalog: 
We pay express. Agents wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 86, Toledo, Q, 






Patented Jan. 23, 1900. 





A #6 4 41 A—OK > 
< NO TACKS SEQuiRED 


TO ATTACH 


aria IMPROVED ” 


>} HARTSHORN } 


(SHADE Je 
oe, eh eS in) 








Have You Got Rheumatism ? 


Try “Gloria Tonic.” Trial Box Free. Also illustrated 
book on rheumatism which will tell you all about your 
case, Address: John A. Smith, 4370 Germania Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MAN’S BUMP OF LOCALITY 


By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 


HEN a woman is uncertain as to the 

W whereabout of her destination in an 

unfamiliar town she appeals to the 

first policeman she happens to meet and her 
period of doubt is promptly ended. 

Would a man in the same circumstances do 
anything’ so simple? Never! When a man 
finds himself a stranger in.a strange land he 
buys a map, studies it for fifteen minutes, and 
ever afterward considers himself competent to 
find any given street in New York or Phila- 
delphia—as the case happens—without any 
further reference to the chart. Is he really 
thus competent? Not a bit of it. He only 
thinks he is; but he would walk twenty- 
seven superfluous blocks under a_ broiling 
midsummer sun rather than dispel the illusion. 

If man and woman were content to pur- 
sue their ways apart, this difference of opin- 
ion would be of little moment, but unfortu- 
nately they sometimes go forth in pairs, and 
it is then that trouble begins. The man, 
anxious to display the superiority of his bump 
of locality, surreptitiously makes a more than 
usually protracted study of his cherished map 
before setting forth; and he starts out with 
such an air of knowing all about it that his 
feminine companion does not at first suspect 
the real depth of his ignorance nor the in- 
adequacy of the aforesaid bump. 

By the time they have walked for an hour 
or two, besides liberally patronizing the vari- 
ous street-car lines, without arriving at any- 
thing that could possibly be mistaken for their 
destination, the woman’s confidence becomes 
somewhat shaken, and she suggests her friend, 
the policeman. The man, however, would 
rather be a babe in the woods for life than 
confess himself lost, so the pair trudge 
on, until the woman, weary and footsore, 
takes the matter into her own hands and 
declares, flatly, that she won’t go a step 
further until she knows that she is taking 
that step in the right direction. 

Investigation at this point usually proves 
that the overconfident man is anywhere from 
eighty-seven, to ninety-two blocks out of the 
way. Of course, at this discovery, the man 
declares that there must be something wrong 
with the map. The woman is too worn out and 
too well-bred to say what she thinks about it. 

For this peculiarity in the unmarried man 
there is absolutely no remedy. As long as 
he remains a bachelor his ease is hopeless; 
there is positively no available cure for him. 

The wife of the married man, however, has, 
if she but knew it, the sovereign remedy in 
her own. hands—but it is a desperate one—to 
fit the disease. She must select a rainy day 
for the operation—and a rainy day in New 
York or Philadelphia zs a rainy day, for when 
it rains in either of those places the water not 
only comes down in torrents, but rebounds on 
the pavement and goes up again so that an 
umbrella affords no real protection. The only 
other requisites are the man, a moderately good 
gown of shrinkable material and a perishable 
hat. 

Then the heroic woman has only to go 
forth with her unsuspecting spouse in search 
of an almost unfindable street, to trudge un- 
complainingly for hours over miles of wet 
pavement, and finally to display the havoc 
wrought upon her garments by the storm, 
and.man’s stupidity. 

The sight of a ruined gown, a wrecked hat 
and a sodden pair of expensive shoes will ma- 
terially lessen any married man’s faith in his 
bump of. locality, and will open his eyes to the 
utility of consulting a policeman at every 
corner. 
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COOL BODIES 


Made by Appetizing Food. 





You can feel as ‘‘fit as a Lord’’ in hot 
weather if you eat sensibly. If you aren’t 
entirely happy in hot weather suppose you 
quit your way and try ours. 

Take a cold sponge bath, dress leisurely 
and sit down to a breakfast of Grape-Nuts 
and cream, a little fruit and a cup of Postum 
Food Coffee. Don’t fear, you won’t starve; 
on the contrary, that ‘‘Lordly feeling’’ will 
take possession of you by lunch time. 

Grape-Nuts is a concentrated food and con- 
tains as much nourishment as bulky body heat- 
ing food like meat, potatoes, ete. Its crisp 
daintiness will appeal.to your palate and the 
result is a very marked difference in the tem- 
perature of the body and the certainty of ease 
and perfect digestion. 

Quit coffee; it unnaturally stimulates the 
brain and nerves, heating the body and caus- 
ing an uneven temper; use Positum Food 
Coffee, has a charming flavor when properly 
made and does not affect the nervous system, 
but assists the brain to work with ease and 
clearness. 

Experience and experiment in food and its 
application to the human body has brought 
out these facts. They can be made use of 
and add materially to the comfort of the 
user during the hot weather. 

Look through the recipe book in each 
Grape-Nuts package for delicious puddings, 
entrees, salads and desserts. 
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To Introduce Our Latest Large, Powerfal Achromatic 
Telescope, The Excelsior. 







NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH, 

POSITIVE LY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes are made by one of the barge st manutacturers of 
Europe, measure closed 12 inches and open over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to 
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What People Say About It: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, 
and very fitting that it should be distrib- 
uted by the makers of the best shaving 
soaps in the world.’ 

“The greatest puzzle of the century.” 

‘“*A wonderful piece of ingenuity.” 

“Every one is mystefied, and no one is 
able to see how the change is made.” 
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WATCHES 

Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
design—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open_ face 
or hunting, for belt or pocket— 
Send for our booklets and select 
designs. 

The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 131 to 137 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago Spreckels Building, San Francisco 
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WLEDGE OF ADVERTISING 

It is conc i coe an advertising training is of more practi- 
cal value to the young man of to-day than a college education. 
Advertising is te business what the classics are to literature. 

We teach ad-writing by mail. {if you have ordinary edu- 

sation, common sense, and sufficient ambition and energy to 
devote a half hour a day to this modern, fascinating calling, 
vou can fit yourself to earn $25.00 to $100 a week as so many 
others have done during the past five years. 

Remember this is the. original school you hear so much about. 
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in the world. If you enroll with the Page-Davis Co., you are not 
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PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 18, 90 Wabash Ave., Chieago, or 

Room 1519, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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ACK, I bought a 
ravishing hat to- 


J 


day. 
Indeed! What did 
it cost? 
The idea! I am 


amazed at your asking 
that the very first thing. 

What question could be more vital? 

Why, I should think you would beg to see 
it on my head. 

I didn’t suppose I’d have to sue for that 
privilege. 

Don’t you want to see the hat? 

Certainly. How much did— 

Now don’t repeat that obnoxious question 
until— Wait a minute. There!, Isn’t that 
a dream? 


Put it on. 
Why, it zs on. 
Oh. Have you another one? 


What do you mean? 

To wear on this side of your head. 

How absurd! This is the extreme style. 

What keeps it on at that angle? 

A hatpin. What did you suppose? 

I thought it must be propped by your ear. 

Well! If my ears were big enough for 
that I’d go to a specialist and have them 
whittled down. 

That is a very expensive operation. The 
services of a sculptor would be required to 
remold the rims and remodel— 

Don’t tax your imagination further. 
ears are— Colonel Blank likens them 
tiny pink shells. 

I thought that expression was obsolete 
since physiognomists have agreed that large 
ears are a sign of intelligence. 

What do they judge by—donkeys or mules? 

A mule is a very thoughtful animal. 


My 
to 





Doubtless — in in- 
venting different ways 
of kicking; which is a 
noticeable point of his 
resemblance to man. 

How much did that 
hat— 

Do you like it? 

I can’t see it from this side. 

Well there, then (turning round). 
becoming? 

Now I can’t see your face 

Oh, you quiz! At least express your opili- 
ion of the hat. Is it pretty? 

I guess so. What did it— 

Isn‘t it chic ? 

—Cost? 

What do 
duced. 

Oh, a bargain sale! Ninety-nine cents? 

Jack! A hat like this? And it wasn’t a 
bargain sale. This hat was made for the 
Van Duzenberry’s garden party. 

Are you going to that? 

The lady who ordered it is not going, and 
it was left on the milliner’s hands. Hence 
the reduction. 

Hence, how much? 

Just look at these plumes. 

That will necessitate your turning round 
again. 

Well! I'll take it off and you can inspect 
it in your hand at your leisure. 

Is it paid for? 

Certainly not. 
a check. 

Ah! Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! Then the 
great secret will be mine. Ha, ha, ha! 

Go on, Jacky—have your laugh first, by all 
means. That check will require three figures 
on the left of the decimal. 


Is it 


you think? It was greatly re- 


You will have to write me 





THE WOMAN’S CLUB IN THE COUNTRY 
By Helen Combes 


N THE formation of a woman’s club out- 
| side of the large social centres the foun- 
dation must be laid on a broader basis 
than is found underlying a similar structure 
raised in the city. For the city club may be 
one thing to one, or to twenty women. The 
country club must sometimes be ‘‘all things 
to all women.”’ 

The city woman is deeply interested in her 
club work, but it does not represent to her 
what it represents to the country dweller. 
With the first, it is one of many means 
of meeting others, of improving the mind, of 
interchange of ideas and of social relaxation ; 
with the latter, it is often the only way of 
getting out of the beaten groove, and she 
therefore hails it with a delighted enthusiasm 
with which others, to whom the term ‘‘club 
meeting’’ is a more or less empty sound, can- 
not understand or sympathize. 

In small communities it is not always easy 
to form one woman’s club and it is often ob- 
viously impossible to have more than one. 
Therefore such club, if its members are broad- 
minded enough to take an interest in outside 
matters, must have many departments. There 
are country clubs which meet solely for the 
purpose of reading and sfudy, but they are 


| few compared to those who combine with 


these departments work along municipal lines, 
philanthropic and charitable undertakings, and 
other branches of the world’s work. 

The public library seems to come particu- 
larly, within the province of the country 
woman’s club. In almost every community 
where there is a woman’s cldb and a free 
library we find the former working for the 
good of the latter. More than a few commu- 
nities owe their libraries to the energetic work 
of the woman’s club. There are others where 
a weak and dying institution has been re- 
vived and reincarnated by the spirit of life 
infused into it by an earnest body of club 
women. 

Many women who would object strongly to 
being classed among the woman suffragists 
have been brought, by the discussion at the 
woman’s club meetings, to see that matters 
pertaining to the schools demaud, and should 
have, the attention of women, and have gone 
to the polls to record their votes and opinions 
in the cause of education. The school comes 
next to the home in the foundation stones of 
a great nation, and the country woman’s club 
which has taught its members to take an ac- 
tive, and if necessary an aggressive, interest 
in school matters has not lived in vain. 

In many communities the work done by 
women’s clubs along municipal lines has been 
of inestimable and lasting benefit. The wom- 
en rarely undertake large matters, but rather 
busy themselves in attending to the ‘‘little 

/ 


things’’ which in reality make up the sum 
and substance of municipal success, but 
which, nevertheless, village or town officials 
are apt to neglect for larger undertakings. 
More than one village in the vicinity of New 
York to-day owes a large measure of the pros- 
perity in which it rejoices to the good offices 
of the woman’s club within its borders. 
Women have planted trees, have beautified 
parks, have made unsightly waste places to 
blossom like the rose, and have seen that 
streets were kept tidy. Nay, it is even on 
record that in some places, where men seem 
to have lost the spirit of progression, that 
women have actually built good roads them- 
selves rather than wallow through beds of 
dust in dry weather or rivers of mud in wet. 
Not only this, but they have been a thorn in 
the flesh of lazy or indifferent officials, whose 
tendency to “‘let things drift’? has had to van- 
ish before the delegations of women demand- 
ing impiovements and action for. the public 
good. 

As an educational factor for itself, the eoun- 
try woman’s club is not behind that of the 
cities. Nearly every club combines with its 
active work a course of study, generally on 
the history, geography, art, literature, cus- 
toms or people of some country which is 
promineutly before the public eye. Unex- 
pected talent is often brought to the fore 
through the medium of the club. Women 
who have taken no part in public affairs, and 
have declared their total inability to make a 
speech or read a paper, have found to their 
great surprise, after a trial, that only a trial 
was needed and that they are really peculiarly 
fitted for what seemed to be such an impossi- 
bility. Otaers who have been backward about 
going into society because of a feeling of being 
unable to converse fluently and at ease have 
had their tongues loosened (no sarcasm in- 
tended) through the medium of the woman’s 
club. 

In short, the country woman’s club has 
done much toward placing the woman suburb- 
anite on a level, in point of culture, educa- 
tion and self-poise, with her city cousin. It 
has broadened her horizon; it has taught her 
that woman can take an interest in outside 
matters without losing her skill as a house- 
keeper, the love and dependence of her chil- 
dren or the respect of her husband. And it 
has led others to discover that she is some- 
thing beside a mere machine or drudge put 
into the world for the express purpose of min- 
istering to the wants of the lords of creation 
and bringing up a family. 

And for this and many other benefits 
we thank the country woman’s club, and 
we wish it even more of success in the future 
than it has won for itself in the past. 
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by a system devised by ten of 

the best advertising authorities 

in America. It prepares young 

/ men and women for a paying 

{ profesivn that has many openings waiting 
competent pupils. 

If already a, it makes you more val- 
uable to your employer by qualifying you to 
handle the advertising. erchants can in- 
crease their business by learning how to im- 
prove their advertising. 

The instructions are completed in three 
months. Write for terms and booklet that will 
convince you of the profitable opportunities 
open to you. 

CAHN, WAMPOLD & CO. F. P. Barker 
Wholesale Clothiers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wirt K. ——s President, 
h'cago College of Advertising 

Dear sir: :—Mr. Barker whom you sent 
us is doing splendidly up to date. We 
are very well pleased. Very truly yours, 

| F. C. CAHN. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING ] 
Suite G, Isabella Building Chicago, Illinois } 
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NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 
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CAMPINC 








AVE you ever camped in the middle of 
H a wilderness? Unless you have done 
this you do not know the most de- 
lightful paradox in the world-—the joy of 
hardship, the utter content of discomfort, 
the bliss of extreme rigor. Never does a 
fire glow so brightly as the one on which 
you have wasted twenty matches and much 
time before it would consent to own you 
and not the breeze master. Never does in- 
nocuous lemonade taste so like nectar as 
that for whose chief ingredients you have 
waited a week while the casual stage of the 
region made a journey to the nearest town, 
some twenty or thirty miles away over the 
trackless hills. No wide and downy bed at 
home ever invited you to such sleep as that 
your narrow, knobby cot, or your sleeping 
bag upon the ground, provides you in the 
wilderness. 

Of course, camp life may mean to you a 
plutocratic log-cabin settlement in the midst 
of the woods, where there are red shades on 
the dinner-table candles, where the floors are 
covered with Navajo blankets of great cost, 
where the waters of the lake or the river have 
been somewhat diverted so that the campers 
may take their porcelain-lined baths in their 
usual seclusion, whe'e there is a F:ench cook, 
and where an unlimited supply of white piqué 
skirts and silk blouses is needed for morning 
wear. Such campers require hints not very 
dissimilar to those that would apply to 
the sojourners at Southampton or at Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. But to those who are 
really going to rough it, say from twenty- 
five to a hundred miles from the nearest 
eentre of civilization—and that a little, God- 
forsaken town of the mountains—here are 
hints. 

In your permanent camp, unless you are in 
a very dry region, the floor of at least one 
tent should be boarded, so that on a bad day 
you need not sit with your feet in puddles. 
For the permanent tents, though lightness is 
desirable, it is not so necessary as in the 
portable belongings, and it is better in them 
to purchase fairly heavy duck or drill, A 
fly—a sort of double roof reaching from the 
ridge-pole out beyond the walls of the original 
tent, and held cown by ropes and stakes— 
has two advantages: it affords extra protec- 
tion against rain, and it also absorbs some of 
the heat of the sun on hot days before the 
rays strike the under-roof. How much that 
means only one who has had to spend half 
an hour in a tent under a blazing sky can 
tell. Partitioned tents of as many rooms as 
one desires may be bought or made at prices 
ranging from fifteen to sixty dollars. 

Folding cots made of waterproof canvas may 





be bought for two dollars and a half. Hair 
mattresses covered with waterproof duck cost 
from five dollars up. A pneumatic mattress 
is one of the greatest luxuries a camper cun 
have, but it is comparatively expensive, 
twenty dollars being the price of the smallest 
sort suitable for a camp cot. But it is won- 
derfully comfortable, and may be emptied of 
air and rolled compactly away when it is to 
be packed or carried. 

In any but a very damp climate the cooking 
will probably be done under a hastily con- 
structed shed, out of doors. Then any sort 
of a stove will answer. The regular tent 
stoves, jointed with an eye toward their 
packing, cost from three dollars for a stove 
of one hole to seven or seven and a half for 
a stove of three holes. An asbestos stove- 


pipe collar, for two dollars, will save much | 


anxiety as to conflagration in a tent in which 
there is a stove. 

The outfit for the table should be a regular 
aluminium camper’s set—rusuess, 
easily cleaned. . Complete sets come to fit 
the needs of parties of various sizes, and are 
always well worth the fifteen or twenty 
dollars they cost. If an aluminium dish 
made in two parts—the under one to hold 
hot water with which to keep the meat on 
the upper part hot—is added, positively lux- 
urious living is assured. 

If you camp, you will have to drag water. 
See to it that your water-pails are the light- 
est possible kind. Papier-maché and canvas 
are both good, weighing, in three-gallon size, 
not more than six ounces, 

A collapsible basin of rubber or of water- 
proof canvas is a necessity. <A rubber tub, 
also collapsible, adds little to the bulk or 
weight of the outfit, and yet keeps one in 
touch with the best of civilization—the daily 
bath, 

Be sure that the outfit contains not only 
enough camp-stools, but enough camp-chairs 
with backs. Any one who has ever had the 
misfortune to pass two months—two days, 
for that matter—in a camp where the only 
support for her back during waking hours has 
been the trunk of a kindly tree, has had her 
share of purgatory. 

And don’t, whatever you do, forget to take 
lanterns and candles enough to ensure lights 
for your whole camp experience. If there is 
one thing that will make you forswear camp- 
ing—though for a night at a time only, to be 
sure—it is a struggle with an unprotected 
sandle and the wind, 


*, Next week we will publish a second paper 
on ‘‘Camping for Women’’—devoted entirely to 
the ‘‘personal outfit.”’ 





SAVORY SWEET PICKLES 


By Katherine E. Megee 


assortment of sweet pickles. They 

are positive boons to the housewife; 
not only because they are such acceptable 
appetizers for lunch- basket, luncheon and 
tea tables, but also because they may be 
transformed into many delightful emergency 
dishes suitable for an entrée or a dessert. 

A pickled peach or pear, or a bunch of 
pickled cherries in a pastry shell, dressed 
with a little spiced liquor, makes a most 
toothsome morsel; plain cake and sweet 
pickled fruit combine so agreeably that they 
seem made for each other; several varieties 
of pickled fruit may be served together as a 
spiced fruit salad. ‘These are but three of the 
many dishes which may be concocted by using 
the sweet pickle as a basis. Others will sug- 
gest themselves. 

Any fruit or vegetable that can be preserved 
may be made into sweet pickle. A very good 
proportion for the syrup is three pints * ‘coffee 
C’’ sugar to one quart good cider vinegar. The 
spices commonly used for this variety of pickle 
are cloves and cinnamon, and the proportion 
two teaspoonfuls of the former and four table- 
spoonfuls of the latter to each gallon of fruit. 

The appended recipes are true and tried, 
and if followed to the letter cannot fail to 
give satisfactory results. 

Peacn PickiE.—Pare fine clingstones— 
the White Heath is the best variety for the 
purpose—and stew in just enough water to 
cover until tender but not broken; then pack 
in layers in a stone jar with a sprinkling of 
spice between, and cover with boiling syrup, 
made in the proportions before given, and 
cooked until of the consistency of thin mo- 
lasses. Let stand over night; then turn into 
ay -serving kettle, place over the fire and 
sca Put away in self-sealing glass jars. 


| Saree storeroom should boast a choice 


PEAR PicKLES.—Pare and halve the fruit; 
then drop it into boiling syrup, and cook until 
tender enough to pierce with a silver fork. 
Transfer to a stone jar, sprinkle with spices, 
cover with boiling syrup, let stand over night; 
next morning finish as directed for peach pickle. 
Sweet apples may be prepared in the same mar- 
ner, and are especially nice. 

Damson PICKLE.—Scald together the vine- 
gar and sugar; skim, add spices, boil up once, 
then turn over fruit. Draw off and scald the 
vinegar twice more at intervals of three days, 
the last time boiling the fruit twenty minutes, 

STRAWRERRY PICKLE.—Place the berties 
in layers in a jar with spices between. Pour 
over them the boiling syrup; let stand twenty- 
four hours closely covered; then draw off 
syrup, boil and pour over fruit again; let 
stand as before, then turn the whole into a 
preserving kettle and cook slowly, without 
stirring, for thirty minutes. Pickle other 
small fruits in the same manner. 

CANTALOUPE SWEET PICKLE.—-Select melous 
that are not quite ripe; open, scrape out pulp, 
peel, slice and lay in a weak brine over night. 
The next morning boil in a weak alum water 
till transparent; hft out, drain, wipe dry, then 
drop int» boiling spiced syrup and cook twenty 
minutes, 

WATERMELON SWEET PICKLE.—Select a 
fine ripe melon; pare off the green rind and 
red core; cut into inch squares; place in a 
preserving kettle with two teaspoonfuls of 
salt for each gallon of rinds; nearly cover 
with water and boil until tender; drain in a 
colander; then proceed as directed for peach 
pickle. 

SwEET-PICKLED BEETS.—Cook the beets till 
tender; slip off the skins and cut into slices; 
place in glass jars, fill up with spiced syrup, 
boiling hot, and seal. 
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ALL ROADS 


138 W. 38th St., New York 
1124 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
Quaker City Automobile Co., 
138 N. Broad St., P hiladelphia, Pa. 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, 
239 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Banker Bros. Co., East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Oldsmobile Co., 411 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
W. E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ralph vs & Austrain Co., 
93 Wabash Ave., Chica ago, Ill. 
Fisher Autom obile Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha, Neb. 
W. C. Janes Automobile Co., 
873 Main St., ‘Buffalo, N.Y. 


Oldsmobile Co., 
Oldsmobile Co., 


THE OLDSMOBILE 


THE BEST THING ON WHEELS 


The Ideal Automobile for business and for 
pleasure, combining strength and practical merit 
with mobility in control, 
tion and lasting wearing quality. 
stops at will and travels all roads with equal safety. 
In a class by itself—an everlasting runner. 
Call on any of the following : sales agents or write 
direct for handsome illustrated descriptive book R. 


Price $650.00, f. 0. b. Detroit. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, U. S. A. 






ALIKE TO 







economy in opera- 
Starts and 











F. L. C. Martin Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
AutovehicleCo., 79 Orange St., Newark,N.J. 
F. W. Stockbridge, Paterson, N. J. 
Day Automobile Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, 
George Hannan, 1455 California St., 
Denver, Colo. 
Clark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Ave., 
Houston, Tex. 
Toronto, Canada 
26 Freemont St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
215 Third St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oldsmobile Co., 728 National Ave. 
Milwaukee, 
Rochester Automobile Co., 
170 South Ave., Roc hester, N. Y. 







Mo. 








Hyslop Bros., 
Manufacturers Co., 







A. F. Chase & Co., 






Wis. 












Trips 


hither and thither are fraught 
with weariness and exhaustion, 


be 


TRADE MAR 
HUNTERRY 


When needful, there 
is nothing more re- 
cuperative than 














Hunter 


Baltimore 


Gam Rye 


A sure restora- 
tive and of de- 
licious flavor. 





It is particularly 


A NAAM recommended to 

“ay rye women because 

" of its age and ex- 
cellence. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















REDANS | 


There | is ——_ any vp el of ill-health that is not 

by the l use of a R.I.P.A.N.S Tabule, 

and the price, 10 for 5 cents, does not bar them from any 

home or justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. For sale by Druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 

The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 


We Think It Worth While 


To make the best Wall Papers we can. 
You will be interested in the results, 
Our book is free. 

Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., 
















New Brighton, Pa, 















at some 
time or other 


worn-out con- 






experiences a tired-out, 
dition Itis when be is called upon to accom- 
plish more work than usual that he realizes 
be bas not the reserve to draw upon 


O-P-C 
suspensory 


will enable any man to accomplish more 
work—not because it will develop bis Srain 
or bis muscles—but because it will save— 
reserve—foster—the energy or nerve force 
that is consomed or wasted by the strain 
whichevery man éxperiences. . Many wor 
and alert, vigorous men wear the O-P-C 
because they find ita belp for body, brain 
and nerves. 
We authorize every druggist 0 refund 
your mege? if you are not satisfie 
e Right Beand. Should you 
be upg Apes an O-P-C from your drug- 
vist, we will supply you, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price 
No. 2 O-P-C lisle....$1.00 
No.3 O-P+C silk.... 1.50 
«The Struggle for Supremacy”’ 
A booklet giving the reasons why, under the rush 
and grind of modern life, every bealthy, normal 
man should wear an suspensory. IT'S 
FREE—wuite for it 
Bauer & Black, 265-25th St., Chieago,U.8.A. 
Manufacturers of Frost King and Frost Queen 
Chamois Vests, Rex Porous Plasters, BlueJay 
Corn and Bunion Plasters. 











IVIDENDS— 


Risk a postal. Send us your name for 
prospectus of the Rayo Mining and 
Developing Co. of California. Every 

dollar invested in these shares will 

return you regular, handsome, dividends. 
MILLIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric Water-Power Plant in connection. Not the 
ordinary mining ee ag now selling 
at ground-floor price. k References. 


ROANOKE INVESTMEN T CO. 


512 Marquette Building 


CHICAGO 








HUTCHINSON, GOL DSMITH & COMPANY 
Exclusive Eastern Financial Agents, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Blindness 


Prevented and Cured 
By the Great “‘Actina,” an 
Electrical Pocket Battery which 
removes Cataracts, Pterygiums, 
etc. Cures Granulated Lids. Restores Vision, Positive 
proof of cures given. No Cutting or Drugging. 
Eighteen years’ success. Write for our 80-page Diction- 
ary of rem Free. Address 
v a & LOND YN ELECTRIC ASS’N 

Dept. 0% 


929 Walnut St., Kansas City, 
Pre 












Mo. 





ee best by Test—77 YEARS 
Fruit Book trea" Wenn AA, CASE 

» e 
Want MORE ome OY ESMEN PAY wean 
Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
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fidential. We sav 
money than to ma ake month ly payments on a diamond. 
increase at least 20% within a year. 
cost of doing business. For instance: 
satisfy yourself as to 
may be accepted w 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., - 


Copyright, 1902, Loftis Bros. & Co. 





are nothing out in any case. We givea guarantee certificate with every diamond and will allow fu 
paid for any diamond sold by us in exchange for other goods or a larger diamon 

There is nothing disagreeable about doing business with us—no publicity, no security required, everything positively con- 
e you from 10% to 20% compared with the prices of retail jewelers. 
The highest European authorities assure us that diamond values will 
If you prefer to buy a diamond for cash we will make a discount of 8% and give you the 
option of returning the diamond at any time within one year and getting your money back in full—less 10%, 

You can have the pleasure. prestige and satisfaction of wearing a ‘y 50 diamond for a 
whole vear, then if you wish to return it we will refund $45, making it cost yon only $5—less than 10c per week. You can 
our responsibility by inquiring of your local banker. He will refer to his Dun's or Bradstreet’s book of 
commercial ratings and tell you that no house stands higher in credit, reliability or promptness and that our representations 
rout question. Write today for illustrated Catalogue which shows goods, prices and terms; also for a 
copy of the most complete booklet ever published on diamond buying. 


Dept. F, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


(Est. 1858) Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers. 


GOULETER’S WEEKLY 









You —you individually, if you are 
honest, can buy one of the beau- 
tiful Diamond pieces shown here on eaty 





ring, brooch,earrings, stud, locket or other 

article from'our half-million dollar stoc 
on similar terms of payment. Our only 
requirements are, the first payment on de- 
livery of the diamond, honesty and ability 
to meet the small monthly payments. You 
can send tirst payment tiny order, or, if 
you prefer, we will send C.O.D. (first pay- 
ment) by express for examination before 
any payment is made. If you send the 
first payment we send diamonds direct to 
your home where you may examine them 
carefully. If you are not entirely pleased 
withthem we send another selection or 
refund what you have paid—whichever you 
prefer. Wepay all express charges, so you 
il price 


You can make no better use of your 


the reasonable 


Opp. Marshall Field & Co. 














CHEW 


BEEMAN'S 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
GU! 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 





All Others are imitations 



























7 BEAN a BICYCLE 


distributing 1000 catalogues for us in 
Agents can make money 


your town. 
fast on our wonderful 1902 offers. 


1902 MODELS, ‘$9 to $15. 


Second-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 


Sale at half factory cost. 


to any one in U.S. or Canada, with- 
out a cent in advance. 


to agents. Tires, equipment and sundries, all kinds, 
half regular prices, 





From 
“Drive to Put” 
use a ball that will get there 
ahead of the other kind made 
ot poor material. Use the 


Mascot Golf Ball 


well tried and popular. 


Gutta-percha. 


won’t chip—accurate. 


Made of pure 
Well painted—resilient— 
Three sent post- 


paid in box upon receipt of $1.00 — or 
from your dealer. We allow liberal credit 


on old balls sent to us. 


Catalog Davidson 


famous Rubber Goods mailed free for asking. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








Agents) 
Wanted | 


No experience or capital 
We explain 









ou are 
sure of a better income work- 
ing for yourself than for 
others. Your customers 
are satisfied and you make 
big profit on our goods. 

clusive territory. Suits $9.00 up. Trousers, 
&. 50 up. Express prepaid. Everybody says,“best 
line I ever saw.” Complete pocket outfit for 2-cent 
stamp. Write today. Grasp this opeceeenhy now. 

PROG *RESS TAILORING COMPANY, 

200% Monroe Street, Ch eaten Ill. 











"A GOOD POSITION and a 
larve salary always await an 
expert Book-Keeper. We teach 


ou book-keeping thoroughly 

KEEPING by mail, and make absolutely 
no charge for tuition until we 

lace you in a paving position, 

TA UG H T it f you wish to better yourself, 


Invisible*: 


and our FREE 
Commercial ‘orrespondence Schools 
Drawer 40, Rochester, N. Yo 














USPENDERS | 


ve CO. ,Columbus,0 


DEALE 
Waite for Catalog 


If it’s a question of quality the H. & R. 
Single Gun is the acknowledged leader. 
There may be guns sold at a lower price, 
but — Illustrated Catalog tells the story 
—free. 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 

Dept. 3, Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 








Ce 





$2652 BUYS A BUGGY 


(with top $33.50) of very superior 
QUALITY, STYLE and DU RABILITY. 
Entire output of two enormous 
“ factories, sold direct to 

=" 2p consumer. We mfr. full 
ts Sie Za line Buggies, Carriages, 

est Harness, guarantee all 


RIN goods, C2 on approval. 






COMPETITION and 
SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT. 





Money back if not satisfied. Send for CataLocur and Spectat OFFER. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 406 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 





WRITERS of Stories: Send for free book What Writers 


Need. WRITERS’ Alb Ass’N, New York. 








1900 one Models, high grade, $7 to $11 


$3 to $8. Great Factory Clearing 


We ship on approval and 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Write at once for net prices and special offer 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53 F, Chicago, Ill. 
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| And the cool, brilliant day is alive with the 


SUMMER 


XCEPTING ONLY the comparatively 
E short stretch of sea-front known as 
the Riviera, and, less possibly, that 

which comprises the Floridian winter resorts, 
the coastline of New England, in what is 
practically continuous sequence, presents the 
most famous series of watering places in the 
world. And, what can be said of neither 
Florida nor France, an infinite variety dis- 
tinguishes her resorts, one from the other. 
New England has something to offer every 
sort and condition of man, and every sort 
and condition of man, from the millionaire 
on the Newport cliffs to the petty tradesman 
who passes his brief vacation at Revere Beach, 
responds to her thus tacitly tendered invita- 
tion. For nowhere is sovereign summer more 
graciously enthroned than on the curving and 
wood-fringed shores of Connecticut, Rhode 


| Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 


Maine. 
Siuce multiplicity is the mother of selection, 


| one has, perforce, within the limits of even an 


exhaustive article and still more of a brief 
review, to choose sparingly of this infinite 
variety—unwillingly to pass by much of 
charm for the sake of what is more essen- 
tially typical. And so, for convenience, the 
New England coast may be divided into three 
parts: that, first, which includes the quartet 
of famous resorts that have been called the 
“three great N’s’-—New London, Narragan- 
sett, and Newport—with which the present 
survey is concerned; second, the North Shore, 
of which Provincetown is the initial; and, 
finally, the three beautiful harbors—York, 
Bar, and Northeast—reserving the second 
and last divisions for succeeding articles, 


NEW LONDON FAMOUS FOR REGATTAS 

It is natural to think of New London as 
being, in one respect at least, favored beyond 
her alliterated fellows. In desirability of 
climate, in beauty of situation and in variety 
of attractions, while she has much of which 
to boast, she cannot be said to stand pre-emi- 
nent, but in the fact that her season opens 
not only decisively and at an approximately 
invariable date, but with a gayety and enthus- 
iasm which even Trouville might envy, she 
seems to stand apart. For New London is the 
home par excellence of the American regatta. 
It is as such that she is known through the 
length and breadth of the land, as such that 
she appeais most intimately to American sym- 
pathies, as such that she poses in the char- 
acter of a gracious hostess to the multitudes 
that throng her shady streets in the sunny 
days of race-week, and fleck her waters with 
the sails of their graceful pleasure craft. 

Unlike the average coast resort, it is not 
so much the intrinsic beauties of New Lon- 
don, which in the first instance attracted her 
summer colony, as the influence of those who 
same for a different and specific purpose and 
lingered or returned to make her what she is 
to-day. Without the surpassing natural ad- 
vantages of Newport, she depends to even 
a greater extent than does the latter upon 
what man has done to amplify her charm. 
Hampered at once by the unlovely details 
incidental to a great railway and commercial 
centre, and to the less excusable atrocities 
due to ignorance in architecture, her more 
thickly populated quarters yet earn the visi- 
tor’s gratitude by furnishing the essential 
coutrast to the grace of the harbor and the 
delicious prospects of the streets and places 
in the vicinity of her most widely known 
hotel. The lighthouse, the Casino—a _veri- 
table gem—and numberless judiciously cor- 
rect residences in grounds of extreme beauty 
furnish notes that more than redeem the im- 
possible, if inevitable, ugliness of the town 
proper, 


A YACHTING RENDEZVOUS 

But it is, perhaps, as a yachting haven that 
New London stands without a peer—though 
here, again, not so much by reason of natural 
filness, marked as this is, as from the fortui- 
tous circumstance of the Thames having been, 
long since, selected for the annual Harvard- 
Yale regatta. The approach of race-day is 
the signal for a general rendezvous at the 
mouth of the Thames for every form of pleas- 
ure craft, from the twenty- -foot cruising cat 
and the smallest of naphtha launches to such 
giants as Endymion, Electra, Valiant and Cor- 
sair. Hour by hour, during the forty-eight 
preceding that of the regatta, these come 
stealing in past the Casino, under sail, steam 
until at last even that generous 


or motor, 
incapable of receiving more. 


seems 


flutter of bunting and the consequential tuff- 
tuffing of tiny launches, and the musically 
hollow knock of oars against thole-pins, and 
the night made more compellantly unforgetta- 
ble by the multitude of mastheads and side- 
lights, duplicated in the recording water, the 
coupled bells of the struck hours, replying 
each to each, and the distant music of idly 
strummed guitars and mandolins stealing in 
across the calm. 


SWINGING ROUND THE 


(SEE DOUBLE PAGE) 
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NARRAGANSETT CAN ACCOMMODATE 
EXACTING CROWDS 


The distinctive feature of Narragansett 
which most impresses the neweomer is the 
provision made for handling an enormous 
crowd, and a crowd, as is evident from the 
character of this preparation, not apt to con- 
tent itself with anything short of the best. 
For those who come to Narragansett have 
monev to purchase whatever of comfort 
money is able to procure, and expect that 
the supply shall be proportionate, both in 
quantity and quality, to the degree of the 
demand. Kconomy is something which can- 
not be said in any sense to enter into con- 
sideration of life at the Pier. Intrinsic value 
of an object or a convenience is buried from 
view beneath the proved possibility of what 
muy be obtained therefor. So, since your 
American is at once the most prodigal of 
money scatterers when the object is to be 
desired and the most intolerant of insuffi- 
cient return for his expenditure, it is at 
Narragansett that one finds the hotel ser- 
vice of the United States developed to its 
highest state of perfection, At the best 
houses, everything is upon a gigantic scale 
—a scale, too, as remarkable for its sim- 
plicity as for its magnitude. For a remarka- 
ble feature of Narragansett is the absence 
alike of useless pretence and of cheap dis- 
play. The town itself is unassuming almost 
to the point of barrenness, and there is a 
noticeable lack of the sensational and shoddy 
attractions which one is wont to associate 
with what is known to be an immensely 
popular resort. On the other hand, as we 
have said, whatever is necessary, or even 
merely contributory, to the comfort of the 
visitor is of the most approved pattern. The 
Pier itself, so widely known by name, is so 
simple as to be almost disappointing, evi- 
dently and eminently merely practical in de- 
sign. The beach, a bare mile in extent, would 
seem to be fairly outrivalled by half a hun- 
dred others of lesser fame. The hotels, with 
one possible exception, are singularly desti- 
tute of adornment. It is not at first sight, 
but only upon closer acquaintance, that one 
discovers the significance of this apparent 
incongruity and the true cause of Narragan- 
sett’s popularity. Flummery, in every in- 
stance, has been sacrificed to feasibility, and 
display to solidity. 


WEALTH AND LUXURY AT ARISTO- 
CRATIC NEWPORT 

The uninitiated visitor, particularly if he be 
of an unpretentious habit, is apt to approach 
Newport in a frame of mind in which resent- 
ment is a prominent factor. She stands apart 
in a sense so complete from all other American 
resorts, she is so essentially the summering- 
place of mammon and his train, that, from 
the outset, one is prepared to be snubbed and 
has a chip upon one shoulder in readincss for 
the first evidence of superciliousness. And 
to an extent Newport seems to justify this 
suspicion. Her attitude is very perceptibly 
that of aloofness, her pride in her own pa- 
trician personality very eloquently in evidence, 
and the natural, if lamentable, instinet which 
prompts the London street-boy to ery ‘‘Yah!”’ 
at sight of a flunkey’s powdered hair and 
padded calves, goes far toward impelling the 
average man to indulge in a mental observa- 
tion somewhat akin, upon first coming in con- 
tact with Newport’s self-conscious superiority. 
But this impression is merely transitory. There 
is something indescribably attractive, after all, 
inalife, however artificial, wherein every detail 
bears the imprint of savoir vivre. And, above 
all things, Newport ‘‘knows how.’’ The very 
perfection of her aristocratic poise commands 
admiration, so that little by little one becomes 
reconciled to the absence of the informality 
which is accounted so potent a factor in ordi- 
nary country life and learns to appreciate the 
deliberate design by which she has been made 
to assume this guise of stately luxury. 

Newport is the home of good houses and 
good horses. Once clear of the town itself, 
wherein few evidences of quaintness now 
remain as memorials of former simplicity, 
the line is sharply drawn which cuts off all 
suggestion of that intense energy of Ameri- 
can business life which has made Newport 
possible, and emphasizes in its every detail 
the luxury which that energy has procured, 
New York, Chicago, Louis, Milwaukee— 
these, with their factory darkened streets, 
their railway yards, and their tall chimneys 


slobbering slow coils of smoke, are the 
eause. Newport, with her wide-shaded 
avenues alive with the jingle of silver 


harness-chains and the thud of thorough- 
bred hoofs, aud her stately cliffs, looped in 
and out, and crowned with princely palaces 
—this is the effect; and no longer merely 
the essence of luxurious living, but proof 
positive of ‘the gigantic strides by which 
American taste has advanced in the past 
two decades. 

GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 
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Paris-Vienna Race.—W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., leaving Automobile Club after registering for race, and M. de Knyff arriving at Belfort 


SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR 


THE Paris- Vienna automobile race has given 
PARIS- rise to a great deal of discussion and many 
VIENNA claims are being made. The Americans who 
AUTOMO- entered, however, did not come through far 
BILE RACE enough to be factors. Foxhall Keene and 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., are the two who 
s‘arted; Lawrence Waterbury also entering, but not starting. 
Keene came to grief eleven miles outside of Paris, running 
into a gate at the railroad crossing with such force as to wreck 
his machine and only barely escaping himself. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., stayed in as far as Belfort, in spite of tires burst- 
ing twice and his radiator getting out of order. Finally, 
when he reached Belfort he could barely get 15 kilometres 
an hour and he withdrew. 
The man who, at the present writing, is accredited with 
finishing first is Marcel Renault. He made the distance— 
772 miles—in 14 hours 22 minutes. 


The all-around championship this year, 
GUNN WINS although perhaps not as widely speculated 
ALL upon as in some former years, attracted a 
AROUND very fair crowd to Celtic Park, Long Island. 
CHAMPION- Merrill of Beloit, bearing the colors of the 
SHIP Milwaukee Athletic Club, and Gunn of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Buffalo, were the favorites, 
and lad Gunn not performed better than he did at the 
Stadium at Buffalo last year, the Westerner would have 
pressed him pretty closely. As it was, however, Gunn had 
been touching up his weak points and was taking no chances 
on anything, so that he actually finished with a total score 
only about 100 points below the record, which is held by 
Harry Gill, and made in 1900, and considerably bettered his 
own of last year. Merrill, however, was a fair second. 
Prinste’n, the jumper and hurdler representing the Syracuse 
Y. M. C. A., was third. Merrill was out of it in the hammer 
thiow and pole vault. In the hammer throw he had plenty 
of power, but could not stay in the ring. 

Flanagan, the open champion, and Dewitt, the inter- 
collegiate, had a hammer-throwing contest, Dewitt getting 
in a throw of 167 feet 8 inches, but upon examination 
it was found that the Princeton man’s hammer-handle 
was over the regulation length, which gave Flanagan the 
victory. 

A hot race transpired between Bowen of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Pierce, the Seneca Indian, in a three-mile 
run, It will be remembered that Bowen was the man who 
beat out the sure winner Franchot of Yale in the two-mile 
event of ‘the Intercollegiates by making a desperate plunge 
at the very tape and carrying it away a foot in front of the 
Yale man when he had supposed himself absolutely safe. 
Bowen made another hair-raising finish in this event. Bow- 
en was leading and making pace all the way, with Pierce sec- 
ond and Joyce, the cross-country champion, a close third. 
When they came into the last lap Joyce ran up on Pierce 
and, at the last bend, passed Bowen, carrying Pierce up 
ahead also. As they came into the stretch Pierce got on a 
good burst of speed and passed Joyce. Bowen hung on also 
and passed Joyce, and, at the very tape, threw himself ahead 
far enough to make it a dead heat as he crossed the line. 
The time was 15 minutes 39 1-5 seconds. 
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Walter Clarkson, the expert pitcher who 

NEW CAP- won the championship for Harvard this 

TAINS AT year, more especially by his pitching and 

HARVARD batting in the second game of the series 

AND YALE played before a Yale Commencement audi- 

ence, has been elected captain of the Har- 

vard baseball nine for the next year. He is a brother of the 

two noted professional pitchers, John Clarkson and Arthur 
Clarkson, and will be a senior at Harvard next year. 

The Yale nine, which, after winning the Princeton series, 
was beaten out in the final game with Harvard at the Polo 
Grounds 6—5, elected Burnside Winslow, a man who did 
such excellent catching for his nine this season, as captain. 
The election was a popular one, although unusual, for Wins- 
low was only a sophomore, and will be a junior next year. 

The crew captains at Harvard and Yale have also been 
elected, and, rather singularly, each was bow oar in his boat 
this year—James is the choice of Harvard and Waterman of 
Yale. Each promises to be an excellent man. They are 











C. S. Titus, Union Boat Club, New York 


known as hard workers themselves and able to get plenty of 
work out of their crews; not theorists, but practical and able. 


C. 8. Titus, although defeated recently in 
c.S.TITUS New York by Louis Scholes, turned the 
DEFEATS tables upon him in the more important con- 

LOUIS test by defeating him in the preliminary heat 
SCHOLES for the Diamond Sculls at Henley by a length 

y and a half in 8 minutes 33 seconds. Scholes 
had been working from Lehman’s house at Cookham with the 
Argonauts and was considered one of Titus’s most formidable 
opponents, Titus had been training at Putney, and, while 
he found the water a little choppy there, was very much 
pleased with his treatment and work. 

Titus had a rather interesting experience in getting his boat 
up to Putney. On the steamer, although he did some run- 
ning on deck for exercise, and also confesses to having as- 
sisted the sailors in scrubbing, he was short of work upon 
landing. His first day, however, gave him all he wanted. 
When he arrived at Tilbury, thirty-two miles from Putney, 
the only transport he could get for his boat was a hay barge. 


ERPITED BY 


WALTER CAMP 


This took the shell up to London Bridge, and from there he 
rowed seven miles against a strong tide. He is reported as 
saying that it took five minutes for him to row through one 
bridge while a police boat waited to see him caps The 
tide was running some ten miles an hour at that point. By 
the time he was safely housed at Putney he felt that be had 
quite made up for the week’s lack of exercise. 





In a most interesting match in the all- 
DOHERTY England tennis championships 8S. H. Smith 
BROTHERS and F. L. Riseley defeated the Doherty 
BEATEN AT brothers, the holders. The first set went 


TENNIS to the Dohertys 6—4, but the second and 
third sets were won by the challengers 8—6 

and 6—3. Then the Dohertys tied the score at 2 sets all by 
winning 6—4. Whereupon there ensued a hot deuce set, 


which Smith and Riseley finaily secured 11—9. Miss Robb 


defeated Miss Sterry, the former champion, by a score of 


i—5, 6—1. 


Golf: has reached a point in this country 
GOLF where, although there is one distinet leader, 
as shown by the early spring work, there are 


appearing all the time players who are likely to develop into 
rivals to that leader, and who must be reckoned with at all 
times. <A case of this kind was shown when F. 0. Reinhart 





a 





defeated the almost invincible Travis at the invitation tourna- 
ment of the Morris County Golf Club, only himself, however, 
to fall a victim to his fellow student, Conklin, in the next 
round. Reinhart would be worth watching anywhere if he 


should once settle down and take the everlasting pains that 
many other players do. His game is careless and easy, and 


while he might miss somewhat in dash by attempting to work 
along a steadier line, there is no doubt but that he would gain 


in the long run. Age will probably temper this carelessness 
and render him very formidable. 

Then there are men like Hitchcock, Lockwood, Livingston, 
Jr., Kennaday and Seeley, who have already demonstrated 
their high class, young players like the Egans, Holabird and 
Proal, Jr., while the occasional work of some of the far older 
players like Thorp and Macdonald shows the uncertainties of 
anything like an age limit. Returns to the ranks of players 
who were little seen last season, like John Reid, Jr., add 
much to the interest and are always welcome. 

The endurance run of the motor-eycles from 

FIRST EN- Boston to New York, held July 4 and 5, found 

DURANCE 3] machines starting—18 reaching Hartford 
RUN, MOTOR- and 13 getting home to New York Of these 


CYCLES George M. Holley of Bradford, Penn., was 
the first one to get home, He rode a two 

and a quarter horsepower machine. The rain of Thursday 
night had made the roads muddy, and, as it rained again on 
Friday, additional mud was prepared, so that it was hard 
going most of the way. Several of the men had falls; 
George Hendee of Springfield, who finished second, seemed 
to have made the record in this respect, as he had some 
fourteen tumbles. One mun—George Rogers of Racine, 
Wis.—lhad a fall going through New Britain which sent him 
to the hospital there. On the whole, the test was a satisfac 
tory one, and the machines stood up quite as well as the men. 


WALTER CAMP. 








The Ascot Races, a prominent fashionable event in England.—English and American horsemen in the paddock, and Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff 


and party on their coach ‘“‘between the acts” 
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““Weetamoe,” Owned by H. F, Lippitt 


TRO TING FOR 


should go down into history as a banner year in 
the annals of the sport. 

Cup race years may come and go, but yachting, like the 
brook, goes on forever. With the general public there is a 
popular belief that a race for the America’s cup helps yacht- 
ing, while, as a rule, the contrary is the case, as it simply 
concentrates popular interest in one class to the detriment of 
the sport as a whole. 

One of the most interesting features of the season is that it 
will probably mark the end of the Seawanhaka rule under 
which nearly all sailing yachts have been built in this coun- 
try for the past fifteen years, and a new rule which will take 
displacement into consideration will go into effect next year, 
which should produce a more seaworthy type of boat. 

Another important innovation which has gone into effect 
this season is the one-gun start and the elimination of time 
allowance or handicaps by almost every club in the country 
except the New York Yacht Club. 

In the old days, the ordinary spectator at a yacht race 
could never tell who won, as the last boat to finish fre- 
qnently captured first prize. Now the yacht to finish first 
will receive the prize, as in every other branch of sport. 

The demoralizing effect of the Seawanhaka rule is shown 
by the fact that comparatively few racing boats of any conse- 
quence were built this year except in the one-design classes. 

The growth of the one-design classes is simply marvellous, 
and has done more to develop yacht-racing and yachtsmen in 
the last two years than any innovation that has been intro- 
duced in the sport for ten years.. The one-design idea was 
introduced in 1894, when W. Butler Duncan, Jr., Herman 
B. Duryea and a few other enthusiasts ordered five or six 
21-foot fin-keel boats from Herreshoff. They were followed 
a few years later by the Newport 30-footers, the best boats 
of their size ever built, and now no yacht club is complete 
without its one-design class. 

In all, something like three hundred or more boats have 
been built for the one-design classes during the past year, 
which include among their number the Manhanset Bay race- 
abouts, designed by Jacob, which sailed something like fifty 
last season, and the American Yacht Club’s 21, 18 and 
15 footers, the larger ones being designed by Crowninshield. 
There are also the New Rochelle 18-foot knockabouts de- 
signed Huntington, the Ardsley Club 18-footers, Horse- 
shoe Harbor 14-footers, Knickerbocker Club’s Hampden 
class, to say nothing of classes promoted by the Larchmont, 
Shelter Isluud, Sachem Head, Indian Harbor, Pelham Bay, 


| Oars all signs fail, the yachting season of 1902 


Island He , Marine and Field, Harlem, Seawanhaka and 
Suzzards Bay elubs. 
Nearly ali of these classes were built for this season’s rac- 





ing, and by long odds the best of the lot are the Buzzards 
Bay centreboard 30-footers designed by Herreshoff. Nearly 
twenty of these boats have been ordered, and the majority 
will take part in the New York Yacht Club’s races. 

Outside of the one-design classes, very few yachts have 
been built, the most important being the schooner Meteor 
designed by A. Cary Smith for the German Emperor. Meteor 
has, as a rule, finished ahead of her competitors, but has lost 
the races on time allowance, which is not surprising, as, under 





August Belmont’s “Mineola,” Class H, 70-foot Sloops 


German rules, she has had to allow several hours’ start to all 
of her competitors. The German Emperor is apparently pleased 
with her, as recently he sent a cablegram to her designer con- 
gratulating him on the boat, and said that in half a gale she had 
logged 16 knots in areaching breeze. This is almost 19 miles an 
hour; and, if this is true, it is the fastest time ever made by a 
sailing yacht. The fastest time ever made by a Cup defender 
was arun of Defender from New London to City Island, when 
she averaged 14 knots an hour. 

American yachts are very popular in Germany just now, 
and include Jduna (formerly Yampa), owned by the Empress; 
the schooners Zasca and Alcaea and the yawl Navahoe. Not 
only have the American-designed boats been very successful 
in Germany, but two of the Emperor’s cups have been won 
by Yankee boats owned by New Yorkers. 

One of these boats was a httle 21-footer called Uncle Sam, 
designed by Crowninshield and owned by J. B. Riggs, a 
broker, while the other successful craft was the Herreshoff- 
designed 30-footer Virginia I/., formerly Oiseau, owned by 
Isaac Stern, which won the championship in her class last 
season on Long Island Sound, That these two boats should 
carry off the chief honors of the Kiel regattas from the pick 
of the German and English fleets js little short of remarkable 
and reflects great credit on their designers. 

So far as new racing yachts are concerned, very few have 
been built except for the one-design classes, and about the 
only ones worth speaking of are two bronze 60-footers of very 
light construction, designed by William Gardner. One of these 
boats is called Neola, and was built at Townsend & Downey’s 
shipyard for George M. Pynchon, and the other is called 
Weetamoe, is owned by Harry F. Lippitt of Providence, and 
was built at Laley’s in Boston. They sailed their first race 
on July 4, in the Larchmont Regatta, when Neola won by 6 
minutes, thanks to better-fitting sails. When these boats are 
tuned up, they should furnish some splendid sport and will 
probably make even the 70-footers hustle. 

About the only other notable sailing craft built this season 
is a three-masted topsail schooner called Shenandoah, designed 
by T. A. Ferris for Gilbert Fahnestock, and a steel schooner 
called Chanticleer, designed by Seabury for George W. Wald 
of Boston. Outside of this, nine boats were built for the 
Bridgeport challenge class to go to Canada after the Sea- 
wanhaka Cup, and a fleet of four freak boats have been built 
in Boston for the Quincy Cup class. 

These Quincy yachts are said to be the most remarkable 
boats ever turned out, as on a 21-foot water-line they are to 
have an over-all length of something like 55 feet, and will 
carry from 1,400 to 2,000 square feet of canvas in a jib and 
mainsail rig! 

So far as steam yachts are concerned, the principal addi- 
tions to the pleasure fleet include a 260-foot steel schooner- 
rigged craft for W. B. Leeds called the Noma and a 200-foot 
yacht for D. G. Reid called the Rheclair. Both of these boats 
were designed by Clinton H. Crane and were built by the 
Burlee Shipyard at Port Richmond. The Noma has a novelty 
in the shape of what is called the long-arm system of water- 
ught bulkheads by which the skipper can close all the bulk- 
head doors instanuy from the bridge in case of collision or 
grounding. The Aztec, another 250-foot boat, designed by 
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Sloop ‘‘Neola,”” Owned by George M. Pynchon 


BY 
DUNCAN CURRY 


Gardner & Cox for A. C. Burrage, about completes the list of 
ocean cruising steam yachts. 

A novelty in steam-yacht construction this year has been 
the introduction of the turbine system of propulsion to steam 
yachts. Three boats are being built in England on the Par- 
sons system—the largest boat, a 250-footer, being for Amzi 
L. Barber of New York—while, more recently, the yacht 
Revolution, an American-designed turbine, made her début 
in New York Harbor. 

The American boat differs from her English rivals in that 
she has only twin screws, while the British boats have half a 
dozen or more propellers on each shafting. Not only this, 
but it is possible to bring the Revolution to a full stop in 23 sec- 
onds, and she reverses quickly, while a special set of machinery 
is necessary to reverse the English yachts. Aside from this, 
nearly 100 steam yachts, ranging from 30 to 170 feet in Jength, 
have been built in various parts of the country, to say nothing 
of 400 power boats of various sizes and descriptions. 

There has been little racing this season outside of the Sea- 
wanhaka and Larchmont annual regattas. The New York 
Spring Regaita in June was postponed on account of lack of 
wind, while there was too much wind at the Larchmont’s 
opening race, and the same was true of the first two days at 
the Atlantic Club and Oyster Bay Spring Regattas; so walk- 
overs have been the rule rather than the exception. 

June and July are usually notable months in yachting. This 
year the Atlantic Yacht Club fleet left Larchmont in the last 
week of June for their annual cruise to New London, Shelter 
Island and Newport. The feature of the cruise was a 150- 
mile ocean race outside of Long Island, from Newpert to Sea 
Gate, Coney Island, for some cups presented by Commodore 
Robert E. Tod. Some two years ago the Atlantic fleet raced 
outside from Shelter Island to Sea Gate, when four schooners, 
after racing all night neck and neck, crossed the finish line 
within a few seconds of each other. 

The New York Yacht Club and the Newport Yacht Racing 
Association are scheduled for races this month. The Larch- 
mont Yacht Club’s famous ‘‘Race Week”’ will begin on July 
19, and yacht races and water sports will be held every day, 
off this miniature American Cowes, up to and including July 
26. These races will hardly be over before the main event of 
the yachting season, the New York Yacht Club’s annual 
August cruise to the eastward, will begin. 

This year the fleet will rendezvous at New London on 
Monday, August 4, and the following day will proceed to 
Newport, where they will remain two days, racing for the 
Astor Cups on Thursday, August 7. The next day the fleet 
will proceed to Vineyard Haven, and the following day they 
will race around Cape Cod to Marblehead. 

This is the first time since 1893 that the New York fleet 
have visited Marblehead, and the Eastern Yacht Club is pre- 
paring to welcome the yachtsmen with receptions, dinners, 
dances and races. The fleet will probably disband here. 

Among the schooners, F. F. Brewster’s Elmira, sailed by 
Dennis, seems to be the queen of the two-sticker fleet. She 
has beaten Muriel in every race she has started in, and her 
prizes include the Atlantic, Glen Cove, Seawanhaka, Cult and 
Larchmont Cups. Jfuriel has sailed her very close, but in the 
end the better handling of E’mira has told. 
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THE SIGNATURE, L. GARNIER, 
AND THE TRADE-MARK, CROSS, 
CIRCLE AND STARS, ARE TO BE 
FOUND ON EVERY BOTTLE OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 





THE FORMER APPEARS TWICE 
ON EACH LABEL AND THE LAT- 
TER IS BLOWN INTO THE BOT- 
TLE. FOR THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS THIS MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL CORDIALS HAS BEEN 
MADE BY THE CARTHUSIAN 
MONKS OF THE GRANDE CHAR- 
TREUSE, GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 
















At first-classWine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, Vi; y 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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In the yawl class, Vigilant still seems to 
hold Ailsa safe. The last-named has been 
given a new and larger rig, but the Herre- 
shoff boat beats her so much in windward 
work that the Fife boat never seems to stand 
a chance except in a blow. 

The star racing of the year will probably be 
in the 70-foot sloop class, in which August 
Belmont’s Mineola, sailed by Charlie Barr; 
Cornelius Vanderbilt’s Rainbow, sailed by 
Hfank Haff; J. Rogers Maxwell’s Yankee and 
W. K. Vanderbilt’s Virginia, sailed by their 
owners, will take part. 

Thus far, Mineola has won every race she 
has sailed, though, as a matter of fact, she 
has only had Yankee against her, as Rainbow 
only made her début at Larchmont early in 
July, while Virginia will not be seen until 
the cruise. Rainbow will probably do better 
later on, as on the occasion mentioned her 
crew lost whatever chance she had by foul- 
ing her ‘.alloon jib-topsail at the start. 

Among the imported 60-footers, Eelin, Hester 
and Isolde will be seen as usual, while the new 
bronze 60-footers, Weetamoe and Neola, de- 
scribed elsewhere, should furnish plenty of 
sport in their division. 

In the above classes, H. B. Duryea’s Herre- 
shoff Humma still seems to be champion of 
the 51-foot class, while the Gardiner Dorwina, 
owned by Clifford V. Brokaw, has things her 
own way among the 43-footers, with Effort a 
close second. H. L. Maxwell’s Herreshoff 
boat Leda is still the champion 36-footer, 
and among the smaller boats Hanley and 
Mimosa lead in the 25-foot division, while 
Indian, Mavis and Juley Roger are doing the 
best work among the raceabouts. 

Outside of the regular classes some wonder- 
fully keen sailing was seen off Black Rock 
early in the season, when eight yachts, repre- 
senting seven designers and almost as many 
clubs, ranging from Marblehead, Mass., to St. 
Paul, Minn., took part in the trial races of the 
Bridgeport Yacht Club to select a challenger 
to go to Montreal after the Seawanhaka Chal- 
lenge Cup. Two of these boats hailed from 
Boston, three from Bridgeport, one from Port 
Washington, Long Island, one from St. Paul 
and one from the Great South Bay district. 

After a series of ten races lasting three 
days a Western yacht called Tecumseh, de- 
signed and sailed by a Western crew hailing 
from Oshkosh, Wis., beat the entire fleet and 


to Canada after the cup. 





| was unanimously selected by the judges to go | 
Tecumseh is a typical | 


Western scow, 37 feet over all, 22 feet water- | 


line and 7 feet 5 inches beam. 

That a Western designer should beat all the 
Kastern naval architects shows the progress of 
yachting in the West, and if Tecumseh is not 
successful in her quest it will be due to no 
fault, of her crew, as she was handled better 
than any boat in the fleet. 

These races for the Seawanhaka Cup will 
be saiied on Bay St. Louis in the St. Law- 
rence River near Montreal on August 5, 
when Tecumseh will be compelled to meet 
the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club de- 
fender, which has not yet been named. 
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DAVID AND GOLIATH 


A Little Shot Put Old King Coffee Out of 
Business. 





When medicine fails, they sometimes send 
sick people away to another climate for their 
health. Sometimes the climate does it, but 
more often they stumble on the proper food 
to take and then get well. 

A lady in San Diego tells of a friend who 
left her home each December, for the past 
two winters, to go to Cal. for her health. 
She says:—‘‘Almost all of her time was 
spent in visiting the doctor and sitting in a 
big chair and watching the clock to note the 
time for her next dose of medicine. Nerv- 
ousness was her principal trouble, and with 
others of kindred nature, made life for her 
a burden. 

On the occasion of her last visit, I begged 
her to give up the use of coffee, and use 
Postum Coffee. She replied that she could 
not stop coffee. I said no more at the time, 
but the next morning at breakfast, I passed 
her a fragrant, steaming cup of Postum, 
making it as it should be made. After 
that, I had no more trouble, and my friend 
drank no more coffee. But the most sur- 
prising part of the experience was the 
change that soon came over her. 

We began to notice it within less than a 
week. In less than a month, her nervous- 
ness had left her, and in three months, she 
was a new woman in face, figure and health. 
I had not dared to hope for so much benefit, 
although I had been greatly benefited myself 
by Postum, but coffee to her system was sim- 
ply poisonous, and I believe this is the case 
with many others. She returned to her 
home in December, and was married within 
less than two months after. She never fails 
to give credit to Postum for her health or 
thanks to me for teaching her to make it 
properly, and well she may, for Postum has 
done for her what travel, doctors and medi- 
cine failed to do.’ Name given by Sete | 
| Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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‘THE INCREASED DEMAND 


for HARTFORD TIRES 
and DUNLOP TIRES 


for Bicycles, Carriages and Automobiles, is proof of 
their high standing with tire users. They have a name 
and fame everywhere as being the most successful and 
reliable tires of their respective types. They raise the 
standard of any kind of vehicle in the estimation of the 
purchaser. We have in 
stock, and will supply, 
the proper size and 
proper weight tire for 
every kind of wheel. Let 
us send you expert advice regarding the These are 
tires best adapted to your needs. wi ae 


Ghe HARTFORD RUBBER WorKS Co, 


HARTEORD, CONN. 






DUNLOP 
DETACHABLE TIRE 


has a world-wide repu- 
tation for resiliency, 
speed, comfort and 

durability 


































HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE TIRE 


is the synonym for all 
that is excellent and 
advanced in tire 
construction 
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Our Hartford Solid Vehicle Tires 
are particularly adapted for use where length 
of service is required. Proper strength 
and ts 


























OUR OFFER: fa‘ cur 
* ad out 
and mail to us and we will 
send you free by return 
mail, postpaid, our latest 
big Special Buggy, Harness and 
Saddlery Catalogue also the 
most liberal Free Trial, Pay 
After Received Buggy 
Offer EVER MADE. 
From our own fae- 
tories we make, sel] 
and ship direct to 


SKin Diseases | 


If you suffer from Eczema, Salt 
Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, Ivy 
Poison, Acne, or other skin troubles, 


HyYDROZONE 


will cure you. 
Cures sunburn in 24 hours, 
In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives 
it will stop itching at once, and surely 
cure, also will relieve mosquito bites. 
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ICES than any other factory in ited. 
DON'T BUY A RIG UNTIL YOU GET OUR FREE CATALOGUE. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, iil. 








Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, |} | 
yet most powerful healing agent. | 


As these diseases are caused by 
parasites, killing them without causing 
injury to the sufferer, naturally cures the 


trouble. 

FREE to any one sending me 10c. to 
cover actual postage, will send a 

bottle containing ‘sufficient to prove the 

claims here made to your entire satisfaction. 

Pamphlet sent free. Address 


Prof. Chas. Marchand, 59 Prince St., N. Y. | 


ROUND TRIP 


First-class tickets from Chicago on 
sale August 2 to 8; corresponding 
rates from other points. Liberal 
return limits. Special excursion 


rates on all other days. 


THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 











MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN in THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago daily 8.00 p. m.; less 
than three days en route; the ‘‘Pacific 
Express’ at 10.00 a. m. daily, and the 
“California Express’’ at 11.30 p. m. 
daily. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


Full information from any ticket agent. 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


° make BIG 
Stereopticons HONEY Eee eining 
the Public. Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and 
explicit instructions 
ata weeny low 
cost. Field is 
Large comprising the 
regular theater and 
lecture circuit, also 
localfields in Church- 
jeneral Public Gatherings. Our | 
and special offer fully explains 
CAGO PROJECTING $9.» | 

Chicago, Il 



















- Public Schools, Lodges. and G 
nter Supply C 





gerything. Sent Free. 
225 Dearborn Street, 





CHI 
Dept. 156, 








Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE 7-Year-Old RYE 


4 FULL EXPRESS $ 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We make at our own distillery every 
pes; FOUR FULL OUARTS ee ster ct eee oe 
of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- sumers, thus insuring absolutely pure 

p 

. whiskey and saving you the dealers’ 

OLD RYE for $3.20. Try it and big profits We have had 36 years of 

if you don’t find it all right and as continuous success, and are regularly 

good as you can buy elsewhere supplying over a quarter of a million 

satisfied customers — convincing evi- 

oe double the mia yd a0 a dence that our whiskey pleases. You 

at our expense and your will 

be promptly refunded, Shipment 
made in plain sealed case; no marks 

of any to indicate contents. 


run no risk in accepting our offer. 
Your money back if you are rot satis- 
fied. Distillery, Troy, O. Established 

1866. Capital $500,000.00, paid in full. 

THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 

226-232 W. Sth St., DAYTON, 0. 305-307 S. 7th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 82-84 E. Sth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Orders for Arizona, Colorado, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming, must call for 20 Quarts for $16.00 by freight, prepaid. 


Prevents Adulteration 


.20 


Write Nearest Office. 

















20TH CENTURY LIMITED— 


20 Hour Train To Chicago 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 











This picture is worth studying. It represents the Great Pabst Plant at Milwaukee, and the result of 58 years’ scientific brewing 
It is equal in size to ten ordinary breweries, covers seven city blocks, and has 38 acres of floor space. It is 
such facilities as these that have made Pabst Beer famous in every part of the world. 





Pabst Beer has been before the public as a healthful and de- 
lightful beverage for 58 years. It could never have attained its present 
popularity if the beer had not possessed superior merit. Could it? 


Pabst Beer is served daily on the tables of five hundred thousand 
of the best families in America. Would so many thousand people use it in 


their homes if it were not both palatable and wholesome? 


Pabst Beer contains a great amount of nourishment in a pre- 
digested condition, with only about three per cent. of alcohol, just enough to 
stimulate agreeably and beneficially. It is the popular daily Amencan 


beverage. 


Pabst Beer is the 
kind you will be proud to 
serve your friends at the home a § eer 


table. It is above all a pure 


= iis always p 


Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home kitchen — always open 
to your inspection—4¥4,971 visitors last vear. 





